HERE IS OPPORTUNITY 


THE SOUTH’S RAW MATERIALS, ITS UNEQUALLED 
CLIMATE, ITS POWER AND TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES AND AMERICAN LABOR MAKE THIS 
SECTION AN INDUSTRIAL FRONTIER OF 
OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY 
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This exclusive Grinnell hydraulic extruding machine permits 
welded outlets to be made with plain circumferential butt welds 
— the strongest and easiest welds to make. It is part of the 
equipment which means better prefabrication from Grinnell 

Interpret Grinnell’s facilities in terms of equipment like the 


above ... in terms of men — qualified pressure-welders whose 


work readily passes insurance requirements ... or in terms of 
and these facilities will prove the wisdom of your decision to 
“Give the plans to Grinnell!” Grinnell Company, Inc., Execu- 


tive Offices, Providence, R. I. Branch offices in principal cities. 
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> sso E. dilate 39, U.S. Pipe & ome Co. 
Beginning the eighth year of cumulative evidence that Super-de Lavaud Cast Iron Pipe, 
g g g 7 p p 
produced by a revolutionary method whereby gray iron is centrifugally cast in a metal 


mold without chill, has extraordinary toughness, ductility and resistance to impact. 


US. 


cast iron 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. PIPE Plants and Sales Offices throughout the United States. 
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One of the two new 150-ton furnaces by which Republic Steel has increased its total open hearth 
ingot capacity at their Gadsden, Alabama, plant from 28,000 to 50,000 tons per month. 
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HAT book of matches in your 

pocket would fall apart except 
/ for that inconspicuous piece of sta- 
' pling wire. It takes approximately 444 
miles of that wire every day to supply the 

enormous demand for book matches. 


Steel is even more important in almost every 
act of your daily life. Many food delicacies 
come to you in tin plated steel cans and are 
cooked on a steel range; the modern plumb- 
ing and heating of your house would be im- 
possible except for steel; your clothes, glasses, 
watch, shoes....all contain vital steel parts; 
you probably travel in a steel automobile or 
train to a steel framed office building or 
factory, to work at a steel desk or machine. 


All the comforts and conveniences of modern 
life, which have come to be considered ne- 
cessities, have been made possible by modern 
refinements in steels. Such refinements in 
steels do not just happen.... Youngstown 
maintains a great laboratory and an ex- 
perienced organization, always working with 
customers to find the steel best suited to their 
needs and products. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET 
AND TUBE-COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 
General Offices - - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIC 


Sheets - Plates - Pipe and Tubular Products - Conduit - Tin Plate 
Bars - Rods - Wire - Nails - Unions - Tie Plates and Spikes 25.102 


YOUNGSTOWN 








@ If you buy steels or steel products, Republic 





























can simplify your purchases, too. 

From one dependable source of supply, 
you can obtain practically every steel availa- 
ble today — and a multitude of products fab- 
ricated from steel. 

You'll find every item produced by Republic 
or its subsidiaries uniformly high in quality 
throughout shipment after shipment. 

You'll have at your command modern metal- 
lurgical laboratories and experienced metal- 
lurgists who will work with you on any prob- 
lem concerning the selection or application of 
the most efficient and most economical steel. 





You'll be dealing with an organization that 
accepts full responsibility for its products — 
because from ore to finished product, every 
step of manufacture is in a Republic plant. 

And you'll have only one order to write, 
one shipment to trace, one invoice to check 
and one check to write. Let us send you the 
complete list of Republic products. Just ask 
for a copy of Booklet No. 199. Republic Steel 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 





STEEL AND TUBES, INC. 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION 
BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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HERE IS OPPORTUNITY 


This issue of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD is noteworthy by reason of the articles it presents from 
authorities reviewing the progress made in basic industrial lines of the Southern states. To the thoughtful 
reader they will appeal as an illuminating history of what has taken place in the year just past, and as show- 
ing the foundation for future growth. There can be no doubt of the opportunity and the incentive for greater 


things. 


For nearly sixty years the MANUFACTURERS RECORD has been telling of the unparalleled resources 
nature has given the Southern states of America. While progress has been delayed to some extent because 
of the prolonged depression, the record here is far better than that of less favored areas. It is a record that 
cheers the South and should cheer the country, especially when there is considered the great store-house of 
undeveloped material which, although notable progress has been made in its development and industrial- 
ization, is still hardly touched. These resources mean not only creation of new wealth in vast amount for 


the South, but as the South prospers and increases its wealth, the wealth of America is increased. 


It has been said before and is worth repeating again and again that the South is the greatest unde- 
veloped asset of the nation. Its climate for longer working days under favorable conditions and for health 
is incomparable. Its soil for the farmer and for the chemist is unequalled in its possibilities. Its minerals 
and its forests, while claiming the attention of industries in lines to which we have been accustomed, are 
making it possible for the chemist to do his magic work here as nowhere else, and as a result there is being 
born a giant industry in new lines; industry that widens the market for farm crops and creates millions 
out of by-products that not long ago were regarded as worthless. Thus there is brought about new enter- 


prise which employs the activity of brain and hand for the betterment of the race. 


Business has not had a fair chance during the depression and one deplorable effect has been upon young 
men emerging from colleges and universities after years of study, compelled to face an outlook that has 


been lacking in the elements of inspiration that normal times afford. 


But in this New Year message it is well to convey the thought just as man finds his greatest solace 
and inspiration in work, so we still can largely make as free Americans our own outlook if we are on guard 


against those things and those influences which would obscure if not destroy. 
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Kmployment After Forty 


HE National Association of Manufacturers has 

released the results of an unusually interesting 
survey concerning the status of men over forty in in- 
dustrial employment. Figures compiled from near- 
ly 2,500 questionnaires addressed to industries em- 
ploying a total of nearly 2,500,000 workers show 
that compared with previous surveys of industrial 
workers in the years from 1923 to 1928, there has 
been no decline in the proportion of industrial em- 
ployment at the age of 40. 

A special report issued by the Association says: 

“Tt is evident from all information submitted that 

industry evaluates its older workers very highly. 

It is apparent that workers 40 and over constitute 

a vital and dynamic part of industry, their skill 

and strong loyalties being of inestimable im- 

portance in the industrial unit.” 

Among the interesting conclusions brought out 
are that 89.1 per cent of companies have no maxi- 
mum hiring age limit. Also, the survey shows that 
there is no lessened proportion of employment of 
workers between 40 and 50, but a slight decrease is 
shown in employment after the age of 50; 63 per 
cent of the companies questioned provide group in- 
surance and 10 per cent of the companies have re- 
tirement plans. An interesting fact is that the pro- 
portion of older workers in 1938 is nearly 20 per 
cent higher than it was in 1937, indicating prefer- 
ence in the retention of workers being given to 
those of 40 and over. 
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The American Cotton 
Situation 


HE MANUFACTURERS RECORD on numerous 

occasions has made reference to the seriousness 
of our cotton dilemma and particularly our position 
in world trade, and the figures recently released by 
the International Cotton Bulletin give emphasis to 
the situation. 

During the six months ending July 31, 1938, 
consumption of American cotton by the world’s 
mills declined 614,000 bales from the amount con- 
sumed in the previous six months. Of this amount, 
consumption by United States mills alone declined 
395,000 bales, having dropped from 3,005,000 
bales to 2,610,000 bales. 

It is true that East Indian cotton also suffered 
a heavy loss of 469,000 bales and even Egyptian 
cotton took a loss of 48,000 bales, and the total 
world consumption fell from 13,424,000 bales to 
12,669,000 bales, but the most significant fact is 


that the consumption of all other cottons together 
increased. These cottons increased 374,000 bales, 
or from 3,884,000 bales to 4,258,000 bales. An- 
other significant fact is that of the 15,137,000 bales 
of all cottons consumed by all mills during the year 
ended July 31, 1937, American cotton comprised 
over 45 per cent, but the percentage dropped to 40 
per cent in the year ending July 31, 1938. 

In other words, of the 2,468,000 bale decline in 
world mill consumption, American cotton with a 
loss of 1,674,000 bales suffered over 53 per cent of 
the loss while supplying only 40 per cent of the 
consumption. 

Opinion may differ about where this will lead but 
it is clear the situation will not be helped by gov- 
ernment insistence on subsidization. 

In the cotton textile industry the estimated num- 
ber of spindles in the United States of various kinds 
has not changed very materially. It is interesting 
and important that among the nations of the world 
whose spindles have increased, the most noticeable 
are Germany, Italy, Japan and Japanese-dominated 
China. An indication of the trend in other coun- 
tries can be seen in the assertion that Turkey is 
building a textile industry with the intention of 
achieving self-sufficiency and has increased the 
number of spindles from 94,000 in 1932 to 232,- 
000 in 1937, and the number of cotton looms from 
1,200 to 4,680. 
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A Lot To Do 


HE Seventy-Sixth Congress now in session has 

a lot to do and a lot to undo. In the political 
process which has been described as “magnifying a 
depression into a revolution,” old proven rules of 
government and business practice have been pushed 
aside—some ruthlessly. 

Laws regulating many kinds of corporate and 
individual activity were rushed through previous 
congresses while appropriations of money, so vast 
the country is still unable to grasp their extent, were 
made in carrying out the purpose of spending our 
way to prosperity. Of course, it didn’t work any 
more than the alphabetical absurdities in the shape 
of bureaus with impossible control schemes have 
worked. They couldn’t work because “supply and 
demand” remains an immutable law. 

This Congress was elected to do a lot of undoing. 
Its responsibility is to translate into action the de- 
sire of the country that laws that hamper business 
be amended or thrown out. The United States is 
anxious to move forward as only the United States 
can. It is up to Congress. 
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Commercial Loans 


OMMERCIAL loans have not increased in spite 

of low rates of money. We have had for sev- 
eral years call money and time money at record low 
points and bankers naturally hope as business im- 
proves bank accommodations will be in greater de- 
mand. There can be little doubt that the expecta- 
tion will be realized when business decides to ex- 
pand, and that depends on confidence expressed in 
demand for goods. 
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The Advantage of Southern 
Labor 


HE Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 

South Carolina, in calling attention to one of 
“the influencies which drove the textile industry out 
of New England into the South,” says that labor 
unrest is aggravated by drastic labor legislation and 
radical labor leadership and adds: “South Carolina 
is fortunate in that most of its citizens are Ameri- 
can-born and from the same Anglo-Saxon stock. 
There has existed here a comparative industrial 
peace which has been a great blessing to our state. 
* * * Thus we have for thirty years enjoyed large, 
steadily growing payrolls.” 


The MANUFACTURERS RECORD frequently has 
called attention to the small percentage of foreign 
stock making up the population of the South in 
contrast with the rest of the country. The records 
show that in the Southern states as a whole, the 
percentage of foreign stock (that is, born abroad or 
one or both parents born abroad ) is 8.81 as in con- 
trast with 43.23 in the remainder of the United 
States. Here we have a bulwark for industry, a bul- 
wark for American liberty as opposed to radicalism 
and an autocratic state in which the individual’s 
ambitions and success are submerged. The efforts 
to advance subversive ideas inimical to progress as 
Americans know it have met with small success in 
this section so far, but in view of the headway made 
elsewhere by radical influences there appears a con- 
stant menace to peace and industry. 


° 


1938 


HE year just closed started with optimism at a 
low point and while it is not bubbling over yet 
the latter part of the year saw a definite change for 
the better. Every business requires an outlook, and 
the November elections turned men’s thoughts 
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from gloom to hope. Business cannot be dealt with 
as it has been by the Government in the last few 
years and be expected to proceed at a normal rate. 


. 
A Mistaken Viewpoint 


HAIRMAN ECCLES of the Federal Reserve 

System said in a letter to Senator Byrd of Vir- 
ginia which has been published. “I think the in- 
dividual whether rich or poor, has a right to a de- 
cent place to live. I think he has a right to security 
in old age and to protection against temporary un- 
employment. I think he has a right to adequate 
medical attention and equal educational opportunt- 
ties with the rest of his countrymen. The govern- 
ment expenditures which you condemn have in 
large part been the means of translating these basic 
rights into realities. Anyone who is genuinely sin- 
cere in his concern about the rights, the dignity, 
and the character of the individual citizen, far from 
seeking to tear down what has already been done, 
will want to have a hand in expanding and improv- 
ing this work for the future.” 

Now the word “right” as used in this statement 
is a strong word—it conveys a meaning which, 
while impossible under America’s present form of 
government, nevertheless is sinister in its implica- 
tion. It sets before us something that is assumed 
to be inherently due and can be demanded if not 
paid. Hence, the demand may be made not because 
of merit but as a “right” of citizenship. 

Government is the only source through which 
such supposed “rights” could be met and govern- 
ment could meet them only by laying a greater bur- 
den of taxes on those who work. The man who 
won't work would have this “right” as well as the 
industrious, the immoral as well as the moral, the 
faithless and incompetent as well as the faithful 
and competent. 
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Strikes 


HE total number of strikes reported by the 
Labor Department for 1938 was 1808, as 
compared with 4027 in 1937. 

The figures are encouraging. They indicate a 
turning from radical leadership to sanity. Intelli- 
gent American labor always has recognized its share 
in the responsibilities of private enterprise but for 
a while in the recent past it looked as if the radical 
foreign element had gained the upper hand in its 
attempts to destroy. 








What about the new finishes 


LL industry is interested in the new method 
of producing superfine finishes on metal. 
Finishes so nearly perfect that moving parts such 
as bearings, cylinders, pistons and cams are made 


literally wear proof ! 

Using special abrasive stones such as the 
Carborundum-made stones shown on next page, 
this new process is both economical and rapid. 
Production of an almost perfect finish seldom 
takes over 30 seconds. 


enchant tiaian mame 





MILLIONTHS OF AN INCH (microinch) ARE EASY ww measure 
with the new Profilometer. This new scientific instrument was developed 
for the speedy measurement and comparison of surface irregularities. 


Production of the new wear proof finishes requires the use of 
abrasive stones that are carefully manufactured and uniform- 
ly of the correct grain, grit or grade. For this reason, users of 
os the new process have turned to The Carborundum Company, 
YES, BOTH ARE BRAKE DRUMS. The center section _ hecause of its years of experience in the manufacture of the 
of each drum is an enlargement to show surface character- . ; a a 
oe : a eos highest quality abrasive products. The production of super- 
istics. The drum on the right has a Chrysler “ Superfinish : 3 
fine wear proof finishes is one place where you cannot take 


which gives smooth soft pedal action. Compare with 
ordinary brake drum surface on the left! chances with ordinary or inferior abrasives. 
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STARTLING COMPARISON! 


Profilograph No. 1 shows 
you the surface of a wrist pin 
that has been rough ground. 
Average roughness as deter- 
mined by the root—mean— 
square method is 20 mil- 
lionths of an inch. No. 2 
showsa pinafter finish grind- 
ing: Average roughness is 6.9 
millionths of an inch. Pro- 
filograph No. 3 represents 
the surface of a pin that has 
been given the new wear 
proof finish, An average 
roughness of only 1 millionth 
of an inch reduces wear to 
the vanishing point. (In each 
case the magnification is 
10,000 vertical and 100 hori- 
zontal.) 
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; for wear proof surfaces ? 













DISCS DEFY LAW OF GRAVITY! 
These discs apparently defy the 
law of gravity because they 
have been given the new 
“Superfinish”. When wrung 
| together they adhere with con- 
siderable force, because of their 
optically flat surfaces. Tests 
show that machine parts with 
surfaces similar to this give 
perfect lubrication, are prac- 
tically immune to wear. 





Carborundum engineers are well 
abreast of all new finishing develop- 
ments and are in a position to tell you 
frankly and fairly their various advan- 
tages. If you are one of the thousands of 
manufacturers who are looking for- 
ward to increasing sales and _ profits 
with this new process, we invite you to 
getin touch with us. The Carborundum 
Company is equipped to manufacture 
all varieties of abrasive stones and 
wheels employed in these processes 


and can supply samples for test work. ABRASIVE BLOCKS SUCH AS THESE play an important part in the production 
of wear proof finishes. The blocks must be accurate, uniform and of exactly the right 
grade, grit and bond. You know that every block will be right if it is manufactured 
by Carborundum. The blocks and wheels illustrated are only a few of the many shapes 
and sizes necessary for the production of various wear proof finishes. Each particular 


job requires special shapes and abrasive specifications. 
if 


CARBORUNDUM 


ABRASIVE ;@™ PRODUCTS 












THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Grand Rapids 


(Carborundum is a registered trade-mark of The Carborundum Company) | 
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The Steel 


Industry 
In 1938 


The sharp decline in general busi- 
ness in 1938 was reflected in the re- 
duced output of steel mills in the 
South. The production of the South, 


however, held up better than that of 
any other region. 

Total open hearth and Bessemer steel 
ingot production in the entire country 
dropped from 49,503,000 gross tons in 
1937 to an estimated total of approxi- 
mately 28,000,000 gross tons in 1938, a 
reduction of 43 per cent. In the Southern 
district, production declined from 1,898,- 
000 gross tons in 1937 to an estimated 
total of 1,390,000 gross tons in 1938, a 
drop of only 27 per cent. These figures 
are based on the output for the Southern 
district, as defined by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, which includes the 
twelve states south of Maryland, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri and Kansas. 

Production in the entire country dur- 
ing 1938 approximated 40 per cent of 
capacity as against 72 per cent for 1937. 
The steel mills of the South averaged ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of capacity as 
compared with approximately 80 per cent 
in 1937. The output of the country in 
1938 declined almost to the level of 1934, 
whereas the output of the South in 1938 
exceeded the 1,033,000 gross tons pro- 
duced in this district in 1935, and came 
within 200,000 tons of the total of 1,- 
590,000 gross tons produced in 1936. 

The course of operations in the steel 
industry as a whole in 1938 was the re- 
verse of that for the preceding year. In 
1937 output slumped sharply to 41 per 
cent in the final quarter, after averaging 
83 per cent of capacity in the first nine 
months of the year. In 1938, the year 
began with operations at a deeply de- 
pressed level. Operations averaged only 
31 per cent of capacity in the first six 
months; moved up to 41 per cent in the 
third quarter; and in the final quarter, 
rose to an estimated average of approxi- 
mately 57 per cent of capacity, recording 
the sharpest upturn for this period of any 
year since 1921. 

Operations in the South showed re- 
markable stability in 1938 in comparison 
with other districts. As against the year’s 
low of approximately 28 per cent of ca- 
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WALTER S. TOWER 


Walter S. Tower, execu- 
tive secretary of the 
American Iron and Steel 
Institute, is a native of 
Massachusetts and was 
educated at Harvard and 
the University of Penn- 
sylvania where he re- 
ceived the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 
From 1911 to 1917 Dr. 
Tower held a_profes- 
sorship at the University 
of Chicago and in 1918- 
19 was with the United 
States Commission to 
Negotiate Peace. Follow- 
ing, he was trade adviser 
to the Consolidated 
Steel Corporation of 
New York and commer- 
cial attache of the 
American Embassy at 
London, where he re- 
mained till the end of 
1924. Upon his return 
to this country he joined 
the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation with which 
he was associated until 
1933. 




















pacity, for the nation as a whole, recorded 
in June, the rate in the Southern district 
did not drop below the 48 per cent level 
touched in July. Substantially higher rates 
were reacted in tk - last two quarters. 

Because of the .educed volume of busi- 
ness, as well as other factors, operations 
of the entire steel industry in the first 
nine months of the year resulted in aggre- 
gate losses estimated at approximately 
$23,000,000. Some probable improve- 
ment in respect to the earnings state- 
ments for the last quarter may be ex- 
pected as a result of the better operating 
rate during this period. 

The industry will enter the final year 


of the current decade with a record of 
having earned an average of approxi- 
mately only 1.5 per cent annually on its 
capital investment during the last nine 
years. In the ten years from 1920 through 
1929, the return averaged 5.5 per cent. 

Despite the adverse conditions affect- 
ing operations during 1938, wage rates 
of employees in the South, as well as in 
all other parts of the country, were un- 
changed, remaining at the highest level 
in the history of the industry. 

Some reduction in employment and in 
payrolls in the industry was necessitated 
by the drop in production, but the losses 
in these items were not as severe as the 
decline in output. The number of wage 
earners for the first nine months of the 
year was 385,000, compared with 521,- 
000 in the corresponding period of 1937, 
when a record of employment was es- 
tablished. In the last quarter of 1938, ad- 
ditions to the payrolls were made possible 
by the improvement in business. 

Total payrolls of the industry in 1938 
were over $600,000,000, compared with 
$976,000,000 in 1937, when the record 
was established. 

As compared with a total of 20,490 
wage earners in the Southern district dur- 
ing 1937, an average of 16,548 were em- 
ployed in the first nine months of 1938. 
In the last three months of the year, em- 
ployment rose as a result of the gain in 
operations. 

Payrolls of the steel industry in the 
Southern district are estimated at over 
$23,000,000 for 1938, as compared with 
$29,073,000 in 1937. 

The upturn in the steel business which 
came in the latter half of the year had its 
origin chiefly in the larger demand for 
light steels such as sheets and strip from 
the automobile industry. That improve- 
ment broadened somewhat as the year 
progressed. A better demand appeared 
from oil and gas, structural and some 
other lines, although the gains were not 
as large in these departments as in the 
steels used by automobile companies. 

Purchases by the railroad industry re- 
mained far below normal. Some encour- 
aging improvement appeared in the con- 
struction industry although the demand 
from this source was still far below the 
levels which prevailed before 1930. 

Despite the maintenance of wage rates 
at 1937 levels, and the failure of other 
costs to decline to any important extent, 
prices were reduced sharply on virtually 
all steel products during 1938. A devel- 
opment of far-reaching importance was 
the elimination of price differentials 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Give it the works! 


Bethiehem pipe is tried and proved before you get it 


HEREVER there’s an important pressure 
W.. steam line installation to handle, you 
can count on Bethlehem pipe to deliver the 
goods. That's because all Bethlehem pipe is 
tried and proved before you get it—has to 


pass severe hydraulic tests to assure perfect 
performance. 

Threads cut clean and true in the soft, 
ductile steel. Furthermore, you can drive 
couplings up really tight on Bethlehem pipe. 


SOME OTHER BETHLEHEM PRODUCTS OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO SOUTHERN INDUSTRY: 
Wire Rope— made with a “know-how” that means maximum service. Steel Sheets— Black and galvanized, flat and formed. Steel Plates and 
Flanged Products. Tool Steels—A complete range, covering every requirement. Open-Web Steel Joists—for fire-resistive, shrinkage-free 
floors. Reinforcing Steel and Road Steel. Structural Shapes— Wide-Flanged Sections for heavy construction; Light Sections for economical 


use of steel where loads are light. Fabricated Steel Structures of all types. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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The new plant of Philip Morris & Co., 
Ltd. Inc. at Richmond, Va. This new 
building has walls of light cream face 
brick and greenish glass block with brown 
terra cotta trimming to enclose the steel 
frame construction. The basic factor of the 
building design provides 130,000 square 
feet of actual manufacturing space. 


Above—Part of the vast store of 
Southern coal at the Sparrows Point, 
Md., plant of Bethlehem Steel Company. 
Bethlehem annually purchases approxi- 
mately $13,000,000 of Southern products. 


caditnesiiiii 


Hides Sitb iti 


Right—The new $448,504 Gilmerton 
bridge over the Southern branch of the 
Elizabeth River at Norfolk, Va., on state 
highway 299. The project has a total 
length of over 880 feet including one 
125 foot double leaf bascule span, nine 
43 foot and four 64 foot steel beam ap- 
proach spans. Each of the raised leaves 
is 102 feet 6 inches long. 
















Above: Burdine Building, Miami, Florida; E. L. Robertson, 
Miami, Architect; L. B. Taylor, Miami, Structural Engineer; 
Rodney Miller, Miami, General Contractor. 


Right: Alfred I. duPont Building, Miami. Marsh and Saxel- 
bye, Jacksonville, Archts. George A. Fuller Co., New York, 
Gen’'l. Contrs. 


More Miami Skyline 


And it’s Steel, as it generally is when 
we start skyward. Because Steel is the 
V 1 Yr g i n i a strongest and most adaptable of all build- 


ing materials. 


Brid 
r ll g e Its use carries definite assurance against 


time and the elements. 





STEEL STRUCTURES 





VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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In some respects, the most important transportation event of the year 
1938 was the preparation and submission to the President of the United 
States of the report of a committee, containing recommendations on the 
whole transportation situation in the United States. 

The Committee served by informal appointment of the President him- 


self, and consisted of three railroad exec- 
utives and three railroad labor leaders. 
Their report was filed at the White 
House on December 23, dealt broadly 
with the transportation problem, and 
recommended a number of items of legis- 
lation looking toward improvement of 
the existing chaotic condition. 

The members of the Committee were: 
W. M. Clement, President, Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Carl R. Gray, Vice-Chairman 
of the Board, Union Pacific Railroad; 
Ernest E. Norris, President, Southern 
Railway System; George M. Harrison, 
Grand President of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, and Chair- 
man of the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association; B. M. Jewell, President, 
Railway Employees’ Department, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; D. B. Robert- 






















































Jutius H. PARMELEE 


Julius H. Parmelee, director of 
the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics since 1920, first joined 
the Bureau as statistician in 
1911. Prior to that time he 
was successively on the faculty 
of Yale University and special 
the Interstate 
Commission. In 
addition, Dr. Parmelee’ was 
editor of the American Eco- 
nomics Review from 1915 to 


1918. 


examiner for 
Commerce 














son, President, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen. They 
served on the Committee primarily as 
men thoroughly familiar with the trans- 
portation system, with the needs of the 
railroads, and with all phases of the situa- 
tion that call for consideration at the 
present time. 

Railroads of the country leave behind 
the unhappy events of 1938 and enter 
1939 with the sincere hope that the com- 
prehensive recommendations contained 
in the report of this Committee will be 
adopted, and that actual steps will be 
taken in the form of constructive legisla- 
tion toward a solution of the problems 
now resting in the path of our rail car- 
riers. 

Space limitation permits only barest 
mention here of the more outstanding 
recommendations made by the Commit- 
tee. Chief among these was “adoption by 
the Government of a national transpor- 
tation policy providing for fair, impar- 
tial regulation of all modes of transporta- 
tion, so administered as to preserve the 
inherent advantage of each.” 

Next in importance was the recom- 
mendation for creation of a new and 
independent agency, a Transportation 
Board. This Board would take over con- 
trol, as to all modes of transportation by 
rail, highway, water, and air, of certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity, issu- 
ance of securities, and consolidations. It 
would also be the duty of the Board to 
investigate “the relative economy and fit- 
ness of the several modes of transporta- 
tion and the extent to which any of them 
is now being subsidized, with its recom- 
mendations for further legislation.” 

Other recommendations in the report 
related to a more-clearly defined and uni- 
form jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in matters of regula- 
tion of the rates and services of ali modes 
of transportation; revision of the rate- 
making rule; repeal of the long-and-short 
haul clause of the Interstate Commerce 
Act; repeal of land-grant rate reductions; 
extension of the power of the Commis- 
sion with respect to rates in order to in- 
clude intrastate rates. The Committee also 
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recommended a system of tolls for water- 
ways improved with Government funds; 
relief from unjust tax burdens; establish- 
ment of a central reorganization court; 
repeal of provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act dealing with consolida- 
tion; legislation liberalizing the lending 
powers of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

Earlier in the year, a committee con- 
sisting of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioners Splawn, Eastman and’ Mahaffie 
also handed to the President a report 
recommending transportation legislation. 
This report is popularly known as the 
Splawn Report. The report was trans- 
mitted by the President to Congress un- 
der date of April 11, 1938. Although 
Congress was in session nearly two 
months after receiving the report, no ac- 
tion was taken on any of its recommenda- 
tions. 


Operating Results in 1938 


Other important happenings in con- 
nection with the railroads in 1938 in- 
cluded the following. 

1. Decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Ex Parte 123, 
granting increases in freight rates of 
a little more than 5 per cent. The car- 
riers asked for, and showed that they 
needed, an increase of 15 per cent in 
freight revenue. 

2. Reopening of and revised de- 
cision by the Commission in the mat- 
ter of increased passenger fares for 
railroads in Eastern territory. After 
first denying the application, the Com- 
mission upon reconsideration author- 
ized an increase in coach fares from 
2 cents per mile to 21 cents per mile 
for an experimental period of 18 
months. 

3. Granting by the Commission of 
authority to extend for an indefinite 
period beyond December 31, 1938, in- 
creased bituminous coal rates author- 
ized in 1937 in Ex Parte 115, re- 
opened. 

4. Decision by railroads in South- 
eastern territory to reduce their pas- 
senger fares in coaches from 2 cents to 
114 cents per mile, effective January 
15, 1959. 

5. Report of the President's Emer- 
gency Board appointed as a fact-find- 
ing body in connection with the wage 
controversy between railroad manage- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Model KC 45 Ton Diesel-Powered Plymouth Flexomotive 


BUILT FOR TOUGH JOBS 
PROVED ON TOUGH JOBS 


Here’s What You Asked For— 


Fir st Cost ee ee Flexibility Instant variation of speeds. Up or 


type. 
down. No sliding gears. No jaw clutches. 


. 0 Way above the diesel-electric type. 
EffICIENCY Perfect visibility for SAFETY. Background four thousand hours on the 


toughest jobs that could be found. 
All welded slab frame. Mas- 


R u es ed NESS: sive construction. P e rfo FMANCE Plymouth 45-ton FLEXO- 


MOTIVE out-pulled, out-performed 65-ton steamer on 


M ain te NaNCe Lowest ever recorded. same job. Get the record, 


* One of the Plymouth Flexomotives will go into regular classifi- 
cation yard service in January, where it may be seen in action. 


PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Nivician af THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH of 0 Plymouth, Ohio, U. Ss. A. 



















Extending from Virginia Point, on the 
Texas mainland, to the _ island-isolated 
City of Galveston across the bay, the cause- 
way shown here parallels an old structure 
and carries four lanes of vehicular traffic 
for 8,194 5/10 feet to feed into Texas’ 
22,058-mile state highway system. 


Right—A truly Southern structure is the 
$2,000.000, 17 story Alfred I. du Pont 
building at Jacksonville, Fla. It is faced 
with Alabama limestone, has Virginia 
greenstone spandrels, and the marble came 
from Tennessee. 


Bottom—One of the South’s newest pulp 
and paper plants is the St. Joe Paper Co. 
mill at Port St. Joe, Fla. Built at a cost 
of $7,500,000 it has a production capacity of 
275 daily tons of board. The 4,000 foot 
dock has 30 feet of water at mean Tide 
and Piers provides deep water shipping 
facilities of the finest. 
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TANKS for 
the Storage 
of Gas 


The Hortonsphere at the 
right is 40 ft. in diameter. i 
It was recently installed at iis 4 
the municipally operated gas 
plant in Tallahassee to store 
gas at 60 Ibs. per sq. in. 
pressure. 





























A pressure holder of this 
type is considerably smaller 
than a low pressure holder 
of the same capacity. The 
spherical-shaped structure is 
pleasing in appearance. 
There are no operating parts 
to require maintenance. 


With pressure storage, 
gas can be turned into the 
distribution mains as re- 
quired to maintain uniform 
service. This is particularly 
desirable where there are 
large industrial users or 
areas of heavy demand in 
the system. 






ORIZONTAL tanks with hemi- 
spherical ends are also used to 
store gas under pressure. The one at 
the left was installed for the Peoples 
Water & Gas Company at Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla. It is 32 ft. in diameter by 
88 ft. long and is also designed for 60 
Ibs. per sq. in. pressure. 


Write our nearest office for information 
on tanks for the storage of gases or liquids. 
We also fabricate and erect steel bins and 
steel plate work of all kinds. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 





Birmingham .......... 1530 North Fiftieth Street New York ...........- 3313-165 Broadway Bldg. Philadelphia ..... - 1619-1700 Walnut Street Bldg. 
Te TTT re 1408 Liberty Bank Bldg. Cleveland ..............-. 2216 Rockefeller Bldg. Detroit ............. se eeeee 1510 Lafayette Bldg. 
, EPETEPELELILETe ree 2919 Main Street Chicago ............++++--2106 Old Colony Bldg. Boston ............ 1510 Consolidated Gas Bldg. 
TUTOR: 6 6:0.4:0 06 0.0.06105:6' 60 010,019 400 1611 Hunt Bldg. San Francisco .........++-.++- 1040 Rialto Bldg. Havana ......... ee eeee ee eeees Edificio Abreu 402 
tes Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PA. 
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“.to unearth new facts” 


Recently, the newly completed 
CraneResearchLaboratories, hous- 
: ing the largest and best equipped 
/* research facilities in the industry, 
we were opencd to public view. In the 
foreword of a booklet published 
on this occasion, President 
Charles B. Nolte says: 
“Research is misunderstood by 
a great many people, but in its 
simplest form it may be defined as 
an organized and diligent applica- 
tion of existing knowledge to un- 
earth new facts. .. . Crane Co., 
therefore, is dedicated to the phi- 
losophy that only through contin- 
uing a well-organized program of 
research can it best serve its em- 
ployees, its stockholders, the users 
of its products, and society in 
general.” 





NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH 
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300,000 OPERATIONS 


AND STILL IN GOOD WORKING 
CONDITION 


This veteran served five years on a heat re- 
covery line, being partially opened and closed 
every four minutes seven hours a day for 
five years—exceptional service even from 
o valve of exceptional quality. A tribute to 
the practical applications of Crane research. 








TRANSLATING RESEARCH 
INTO DOLLARS FOR YOU 


Crane research has as its objective 
the saving of dollars in your plant 
operation—the improvement of those 
valves and fittings whose responsi- 
bility itis to control all phases of flow. 

Research in design and in new al- 
loys has resulted in multiplying the 
life of valve stems—this improve- 
ment translated into longer life 
means dollars for you. Valve seats 
have greater resistance to erosion 
and corrosion because of research 
—and again research cuts your costs 
—saves you money. 

Alloys have been developed capa- 
ble of withstanding the searing cold 


of 150 degrees below zero—the 
scorching heat of 1300 degrees 
above, opening up new fields for you 
in the handling of liquids or gases at 
greater ranges in temperature. And 
in welding new alloys, Crane research 
has developed new techniques that 
make their use practical. Again this 
means increased production—more 
dollars in profit for you. 

But research does not stop with 
these spectacular achievements . . . it 
also provides an accurate control of 
manufacture that guarantees the uni- 
form, high quality of the valves and 
fittings you buy froin Crane. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


VALVES © FITTINGS «© PIPE 
PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 


BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS IN ALL MARKETS 
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1938 in the 
Petroleum 
South 


Fifty years ago this year two oil 
wells 300-feet decp and located a 
few miles west of San Antonio, 
Texas, brought in the first recorded 


crude oil production in the South- 
west. Forty-eight barrels of oil, the first 
year's total production, is equivalent to 
little more than enough to supply today’s 
annual requirements of petroleum prod- 
ucts for one average American family. 

Through the intervening half-century, 
that 48-barrel trickle has swelled to a 
mighty torrent swelling out of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Arkansas. 
These four, with three other Southern 
states, have produced 11,975,241,000 42- 
gallon barrels of crude oil—almost 60° 
of all the oil produced in the United 
States since the beginning of oil pro- 
duction—with a cash return, just since 
1900, of $14,610,033,000 to Southern oil 
producers. In the past few years the 
South's share of annual crude oil pro- 
duction has mounted to between 65‘ 
and 70°06 of the nation’s total. Other 
divisions of the huge variegated pe- 
troleum industry that have grown up in 
the last three decades bring their own 
individual contributions to the economic 
welfare of the South's more than 10 mil- 
lion families, but undoubtedly the most 
important direct contributions still are 
made by the producing branch. 

More than 10 years prior to the first 
Texas production, oil had been found and 
produced—and is still being produced— 
in the three border states, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia. But the 
great oil fields of the Southwest have 
overshadowed these earlier producing 
areas, and it is principally their huge 
contributions that place petroleum 
second only to agriculture in importance 
to the Southern economy. Indeed, pe- 
troleum has for many years surpassed 
cotton as the South’s most valuable crop. 
Practically every penny of the nearly $15 
billion paid to Southern producers for 
the oil produced there in the last 38 years, 
plus an incalculable additional sum ex- 
pended in drilling and leasing on which 
there has not yet been a return, has been 
paid out in the South, to the South. 
Wages and salaries to employes; lease 
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Petroleum 


partment of Public 


ved as director. 


dustries Committee. 


Vicror H. SCALES 


Victor H. Seales has been 
affiliated with the American 
Institute’s 


De- 
Rela- 


tions for 10 years, and for 
the past five years has ser- 
He is also 
the Director of Publicity for 
the American Petroleum In- 


























rentals, bonuses, and oil royalties to 
farmers; millions of dollars in oil sever- 
ance and property taxes to states, coun- 
ties, and municipalities; huge annual 
expenditures for equipment, supplies, 
and contract well drilling; dividends and 
interest to thousands of Southern oil 
company investors—in all these ways 
crude petroleum adds to the cash income 
of the South even before it enters the 
pipe line, is refined, and marketed. 

The total 1938 production of crude oil 
in the seven Southern producing states 1s 
estimated at 773,200,000 barrels, a de- 
cline of 9°7 from the record totals of 
1937. Total United States production 
dropped 5°¢ to an estimated 1,213,000,- 
000 barrels. Value of this liquid Southern 
crop in 1938 was approximately $912.- 
376,000. Texas, as usual, led all states in 
1938 production despite greatly curtailed 
operations and a weekly two-day shut- 
down. The production decline in the 
South may be ascribed to factors working 
for more orderly production, and the 
slight gain in other areas to the further 
development of new, but comparatively 
small, producing fields. 


Crude Oil Production 
(in barrels of 42 gallons) 


State 1938 1937 
Arkansas 18,000,000 11,764,000 
Kentucky 5,800,000 5,484,000 
Louisiana 95,000,000 90,924,000 
Oklahoma ... 175,300,000 — 228,839,000 
MRORAS: 235 :2hovi< 475,400,000 — 510,318,000 


West Virginia 3,700,000 3,845,000 





$51,174,000 
427,986,000 


773,200,000 
439,800,000 


Total 
Rest of U. S.. 





Grand Total. . 1,213,000,000) 1,279,160,000 


The South leads also in the number of 
new wells drilled each year, and in the 
amount of proven petroleum reserves in 
its subterranean oil sands. Nearly 60° 
of the estimated 27,517 new wells drilled 
in 1938 were located in Southern states. 
Of these 16,475 wells, 11,405 produced 
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oil and 1,168 produced natural gas. The 
rest were non-productive “dry holes.” 
These new wells, many of them more 
than 10,000 feet in depth and costing 
anywhere from $30,000 to $150,000 a 
well, brought millions of dollars to 
Scuthern business men for drilling sup- 
plies and equipment, and to thousands of 
Southern wage-earners. In one Southern 
state, for example, a 1938 industrial sur- 
vey made by government agencies dis- 
closed that oil-field 
higher wages than those in any other in- 
dustry. 


workers receive 


At the last inventory of petroleum re- 
serves, made early in 1938 by an Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute committee, total 
United States proven reserves were re- 
ported at the highest level in the history 
of the industry—15,507,268,000 barrels. 
To six Southern producing states were 
ascribed more than 
total. In addition, the South contains 
much of the billion acres of potentially 
oil-bearing land still unexplored and un- 


two-thirds of this 


developed. 

Pipe-line transportation, a unique sys- 
tem developed by the petroleum industry 
itself, is a major factor in keeping the 
prices of petroleum products at the 
bottom of the government commodity 
price indexes. More than 60° of the 
total crude oil pipe-line mileage of the 
United States is in the South. These 70,- 
210 miles of pipe represent an invest- 
ment of more than $510,000,000. Last 
year the estimated 15,500 Southern em- 
ployes of the pipe lines received more 
than $28,600,000 in wages and salaries 
The pipe lines paid additional sums for 
equipment and supplies. 

Many of the nation’s largest and most 
modern oil refineries are in the South, 
close to production. At the last refinery 
census, January |, 1938, the South had 
179, or 41¢¢ of the total operating re- 
fineries in the United States. Their daily 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Right—This structure representing an ii- 
vestment of $12,500,000, depicts one of the 
most modern charity hospitals in the coun- 
try and rises 17 stories above New Orleans’ 
Tulane Ave. on the historic site of the old 
charity hospital. The group of buildings in- 
cludes the hospital, nurses’ home, laundry 
building, warehouse and shops building, 
animal house, and additions to power 
house building and plant. 
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The $2,686,000 highway bridge at Port Arthur, Texas. This bridge which is about a mile and a half in length and an extreme 
height of 230 feet has a main span providing a vertical clearance of 176 feet and a horizontal clearance of 600 feet. 





Bottom—The new Fleischer Studios building at Miami, Fla., where 400 employees representing a million dollar annual payroll, will 
serve in the production of animated motion picture cartoons, probably including the familiar Pop-Fye and Betty Boop which these 
Studios distribute through Paramount Pictures. 
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DESIGNED FOR Dependable Service 


~” UNDER EXTREMES OF CLIMATE AND TERRAIN 


American Bridge Transmission Towers 


Skirt the Northwest Coast Range 


OWERS of today have to carry 

high voltages for long distances 
... must provide adequate clearances 
for the power cables. Their design 
must give careful consideration to 
the character and accessibility of the 
terrain... to economical and durable 
construction .. . to simplicity and 
speed in erection. 

Planning towers to meet any prob- 
lem of service, terrain and weather— 
towers to do specific jobs and do 
them well — has been the aim of 
American Bridge engineers since 
1905. In the intervening years, they 
not only have kept pace with the 
ever-growing needs of electric power 
transmission, but have developed 
many patented features which con- 
tribute to more effective and econo- 
mical construction of America’s 
power net work, 

The entire resources of American 
Bridge Company, which include an 
accumulated fund of highly useful 
experience, ample plant facilities, and 
up-to-date equipment for full-size 
tests, are at your service for any 
tower job. 











DESIGNED and fabricated by American Bridge 
Company to fit pre-determined foundation condi- 
tions, these suspension type towers stand ready to 
give yeoman service on the double circuit, 240 KV 
Skagit Line No. 2. Skirting the Northwest Coast 
Range, this 116-mile electric power line extends 
from Newhalem, Wash., to Seattle. 











AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore * Boston * Chicago ° Cincinnati * Cleveland * Denver °* Detroit 


Duluth * Minneapolis * New York ° Philadelphia * St. Louis 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors + United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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To Paper Manufacturers with 
an Eve to the South 


There are unquestioned advantages for some paper manu. 
facturers who are considering building a pulp or paper 
mill in the South. 
















Locations with respect to raw material, water supply, 
transportation, quantity and characteristics of available 
labor, power and fuel sources and other factors are im. 
portant. These will or should be considered in the Engi- 
neering task of location, design, layout and construction. 


Air view of Champion Paper 
| & Fibre Co. plant, Pasadena, 

Texas. Designed by J. E. 
ee This organization of Engineers has assisted in selecting 
suitable locations and has designed and supervised the 
construction of paper mills in the South where it has the 


advantage of nearly four decades of industrial experience. 
J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
South Carolina 


Greenville 

















BILAN CREOSOTED TIES, PILING, POLES, 
POSTS, CROSS ARMS, and LUMBER 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER— 
Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted 





Docks for Ocean Vessels 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN American Creosote Works, Inc. 
New Orleans, La. 

















Atlantic Creosoting Co., Inc. 
Norfolk, Virginia 


; Bl LANX a4aq JACKSON AV. Plants at: New Orleans: Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss. 


ore) 7) | N Cc . |e) N G | Ss LA N 8) C | AY: Savannah, Ga.; Jackson, Tenn., and Norfolk, Va. 


WN ey) [WOOD TANKS 














Our products are de 
signed, built and erected 
by experienced tank makers. 















: Tanks any size for all 
Lang lasting cypress, unequalled for low depreciation urposes 
and various uses, is the wood used in Davis Tanks, ys aha 
For 50 years, Southern plants in all lines have been 
installing Davis Cypress Tanks and steel towers, 


Now, the young Southern giant, the 


Towers any height for 
tanks. 











paper and Ip industry, is ¢ ing : Fas 4 
on ed pay Bt a — is coming to 1% Write for literature and coy bal 
Let us estimate on your tank needs. ae 
G. M. DAVIS & SON : THE BALTIMORE COOPERAGE TANK & TOWER Co. 
P. 0. Box 5, Palatka, Florida ingly ale Baltimore, Maryland 
‘ msl The Largest Works of Its Kind in the South 
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Southern Pulp and Paper 


Industry Review 


During the last three years the South has witnessed one of the largest ex- 
pansion programs experienced by the industry. In 1935 in the ten Southern 
states of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas there were thirty- 
one mills with a total productive capacity of 4,000 tons and by the end of 


1938 this had been increased to 7,600 
daily tons with the construction of 
thirteen new mills. 

These forty-four mills represent an in- 
vestment close to $200,000,000, one-half 
of which was made during the last three 
years and they provide employment for 
approximately 40,000 men and consume 
close to 4,000,000 cords of wood annu- 
ally. 

Consumption of paper throughout the 
United States has been increasing stead- 
ily each year at the rate of 1,000 daily tons 
and the wood pulp that goes into the 
manufacture of these papers now totals 
approximately 45,000 daily tons of which 
8,000 is still imported. When consider- 
ing therefore such factors as the normal 
increase in consumption, tendency to off- 
set imports, and replacement of capacity 
due to obsolescence in older mills, this 
Southern expansion was fully warranted. 

The first half of 1938 found the in- 
dustry seriously affected from speculative 
buying after a year when production 
records reached a new peak. The sudden 
addition of productive capacity in the 
South also undoubtedly required some 
slight readjustment within the industry. 
However, the close of the year found 
practically all of these mills operating at 
normal capacity. 

During 1938 six of these new mills 
were fully completed representing 1,625 
daily tons capacity and the investment of 
$27,000,000. In addition to this there is 
still under construction developments 
that will come into production during 
1939 that represent another $20,000,000. 


Mills Completed 1938 


Probably the most outstanding de- 
velopment was the completion last sum- 
mer of the $6,000,000 plant of the 
Southern Kraft Corporation at Spring- 
hill, La., having a daily capacity of 700 
tons of board and 150 tons of bleached 
pulp. The bleaching facilities mark an- 
other step in the progressive advance- 
ment towards new products from South- 
ern wood which can be made by this 
Company. The Southern Kraft Corpora- 
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tion now has a total productive capacity 
in the South of 3,000 daily tons or 400% 
of the total Southern development and 
the engineering and organization ability 
that made these plants possible is truly 
remarkable when considering that they 
were invariably built and operated ahead 
of schedule and represent the latest in 
modernization. 

In the spring the St. Joe Paper Co. 
mill at Port St. Joe, Florida, was com- 
pleted and came into production with a 
capacity of 275 daily tons of board. This 
mill being jointly owned by the Mead 
Company and the Almours Co., repre- 
sents an investment of approximately 
seven and one-half million dollars. 

Early in the year the Mead Corpora- 
tion together with the Scott Paper Co., 
completed the Brunswick Pulp and Paper 
Co. plant at Brunswick, Ga., for the pro- 
duction of 150 daily tons of bleached 
pulp which is to be shipped and used in 
the Northern mills of these Companies. 

On January 14th the Container Cor- 
poration of America formally opened 
their mill at Fernandina, Fla., with a capa- 
city of 150 daily tons of pulp represent- 
ing an investment of three and one-half 
million dollars and the first water ship- 
ment of pulp from Florida was made 
shortly after. 

Another board mill that was com- 
pleted early in the year was that of the 
National Container Corporation at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., with a total capacity of 150 
tons of container board and an invest- 
ment of approximately of three and one- 
half million dollars. 

In January the Chesapeake Camp Cor- 
poration at Franklin, Va., completed and 
put into operation a board mill with a 
daily capacity of 200 tons which repre- 
sented a three and one-half million dol- 
lar investment. 

The National Gypsum Company com- 
pleted their mill at Mobile, Ala., for the 
manufacture of insulation fibre board 
products and already has another develop- 
ment under way at Savannah, Georgia. 

Important expansions were made by 
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D. G. Moon 


D. G. Moon, an industrial 
engineer of Savannah, Ga., 
first became associated with 
the pulp and paper industry 
when servicing the paper 
mills in) Wisconsin before 
the World War. Since the 
War, Major Moon has been 
connected continuously with 
the pulp and paper industry 
and served as chief engi- 
neer with the Union Bag 
and Paper Corporation dur- 
ing the development of that 
company’s mill at) Savan- 
nah. Educated in England 
and a graduate of the City 
of London Technical Insti- 
tute in civil and mechanical 
engineering, Major Moon’s 
first experience was con- 
nected) with railroad con- 
struction reconnaisance in 
Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. Major Moon is director 
of the first Southern Paper 


Festival. 





























several of the already existing mills not- 
ably amongst which might be mentioned 
a new Yankee Paper Machine installed 
by the Southern Advance Bag at Hodge, 
La., and an additional machine for the 
Carolina Paper Board Co., and improve- 
ments to the mill of the Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corporation at Bogalusa, La. 


Mills Under Construction 


One of the interesting developments 
that started construction in 1938 and will 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Southern Pine Industry in Sound 
Statistical Position 


Notwithstanding some interrup- 
tive tendencies and some losses in 
1938, the Southern pine industry at 
the outset of 1939 is in a strong posi- 
tion statistically, and has favorable 
prospects for the New Year. Compared 
to the preceding year slight decreases are 
shown for 1938 in Southern pine pro- 
duction, orders, shipments and consump- 
tion. However, forecasts of increased ac- 
tivity in home building, commercial, 
industrial and other construction in 
1939 lead to the hope that demand for 
lumber will be in much larger volume 
than during the last 12 months, and if 
relieved of menacing uncertainties from 
governmental and political sources, the 
Southern pine industry, for awhile at 
least, should be able to cope with the 
problems now at hand and endeavor to 
find rational solutions. 

According to industry estimates avail- 
able through October, production of 
Southern pine totaled 5,314,000,000 feet 
for the first 10 months of 1938, com- 
pared to 6,246,000,000 feet in the cor- 
responding period of 1937, a decrease of 
nearly 159. Compared to other 10- 
month totals, production in 1938 is off 
89% from 1936 and only 8.5% above 
1935, the first year of normal business 
following the demise of NRA. In 1935, 
1936 and most of 1937, production 
tended upward, with consequent gains in 
employment and earnings. Industry in 
general seemed well on the road to per- 
manent recovery and was managing to 
cope with increased taxation and other 
fixed burdens imposed by social reforms 
already operative, when the defeated 
wage-hour bill was resurrected. New un- 
certainties were thrust upon industry. 
The ensuing recession in the latter part 
of 1937 and early 1938 dissipated gains 
made in the previous 21 years and found 
business again at the cross-roads, afraid 
to turn right or left. 

Production of durable goods lagged in 
obeisance to sluggish markets and did 
not revive notably in the South until en- 
actment of the wage-hour law com- 
pelled re-stocking in self-defense. On 
October 24, hour limitations imposed an 
artificial restraint on production which, if 
inadequate to overcome mounting costs 
due to the higher fixed minimum wage, 


increased taxes, etc., will cause many 
Southern lumber mills, especially smaller 
operations, to close down. 

The following will illustrate conditions 
before and immediately following appli- 
cation of the wage-hour law: In July pro- 
duction for the Southern pine industry 
was estimated at 532,000,000 feet, a gain 
of 10% over June, the low month of 
1938. In August, production increased 
11% over July and September increased 
2% over August. In October, the last 
week of which reflected operations under 
the wage-hour law, production declined 
i0% from September and fell back to 
about its July level, when it was stimu- 
lated to restore inventories. Henceforth, 
Southern pine production and the volume 
ot employment and purchasing power it 
will create, will depend primarily upon 











H. C. BERCKES 


Herbert C. Berckes, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, has devoted more 
than half his 46 years to serv- 
ing the Southern lumber in- 
dustry. Mr. Berckes, a native 
of New Orleans, joined the 
Southern Pine Association in 
1915. He holds numerous 
positions on committees and 
in councils of the national 
lumber industry and is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors 
of the American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives. 














market conditions and consumer response 
to needed higher prices. Failure to match 
fixed costs with flexible prices—an econ- 
omic paradox—will tend to nullify the 
social reform aspects of the wage-hour 
law insofar as the Southern lumber in- 
dustry is concerned. 

Southern pine industry shipments in 
the first 10 months of 1938 are estimated 
at 5,455,000,000 feet, compared to 6 bil- 
lion feet in the like period of 1937, a 
decline of 9%. Compared to 1936, ship- 
ments are off 7%, but are above 1935 by 
7%. The November and December 
movement is expected to top last year, 
making the third and fourth quarters of 
1938 show increases over a year ago. 

Southern pine orders for the 10 
months of 1938 reached an estimated 
total of 5,528,000,000 feet, compared to 
5,773,000,000 feet in 1937, a decrease of 
4%. Compared to 1936 orders are off 
6%, but are above 1935 by 8%. 

Operating data are not yet available 
for November and December, but accord- 
in to current trends, the Southern pine 
industry may complete 1938 with these 
totals: Production 6,350,000,000 feet, or 
13% below 1937; shipments 6,500,000,- 
000 feet, or 5% below 1937; orders 5,- 
530,000,000 feet, or 2% below 1937; 
consumption 6,207,000,000 feet, or 9% 
below 1937. The current year is expected 
to close with stocks on hand in the in- 
dustry of approximately 2,100,000,000 
feet, against 2,266,000,000 feet at the 
close of 1937, a reduction in inventory of 
about 7%. This will find stocks slightly 
sub-normal with shortages developing in 
staple items. Wage-hour requirements 
and their uncertain effects upon markets, 
may make it more difficult henceforth to 
maintain balanced inventories. High 
cost production and unknown price con- 
sumption are conditions which make it 
hazardous to plan ahead, and there likely 
will be a tendency to produce in response 
to demand rather than in anticipation of 
demand. 

Southern pine prices, f.o.b. mill, in 
the first 10 months of 1938 were con- 
sistently below the averages in the like 
months of 1937. Average decline for the 
10-month period at a_ representative 
group of large mills was about 20%, or 
from $28.82 per M. to $23.12 per M. In 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The Norton “B-E” Bond Wheel 


ERE is a wheel that is setting a new record for tool room wheel per- 

formance. Users of Norton “B-E” bond wheels report that they are 

able to get extra production and longer wheel life without sacrifice of cut- 

ting speed and without the danger of burning the most heat-sensitive tool 
steels. 


Try this “B-E” bond wheel on your fussiest tool grinding job and see for 
yourself. It is available in all tool room shapes and sizes and in any 
desired grain and grade. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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A Bright Era for the 
Rayon Industry Seen 


Rayon staple fiber consumption 
of record proportions carried the use 
of rayon yarns and fibers to a new 
high level in 1938, despite the ad- 
verse business conditions at the be- 
ginning of the year. While official figures 
for rayon sales will be forthcoming early 
in 1939 it is probably not far wrong to 
estimate the combined use of viscose, 
acetate and cuprammonium yarns and 
rayon staple fiber at 330,000,000 pounds, 
10 per cent above last year and 2 per cent 
above the previous record in 1936. 























ELLWoop F. ALTMAIER 


Ellwood F. Altmaier has been 
with E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company since 1928 and is 
manager of Trade Analysis in 
the Rayon Division. A gradu- 
ate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Altmaier was 
born in Lansdowne, Pennsyl- 
vania, the same town in which 
rayon received its start in this 


country. 














Rayon staple fiber alone will probably 
reach a consumption of 55,000,000 
pounds which marks the highest level 
this type of fiber has attained in this 
country and is almost 40 per cent above 
the preceding year. 

If the success of staple fiber abroad is 
any indication, this product has more 
room to grow in this country. While 
world figures are not avaialble for 1938, 
in 1937 there were 52 pounds of staple 
fiber produced for every 100 pounds of 
rayon. In Europe alone there were 83 
pounds of staple fiber for every 100 
pounds of rayon. It seems likely, there- 
fore, that greater growth of staple fiber 
will occur in this country. 


A new field for rayon began to un- 
fold in 1938 with the acceptance of a 
strong rayon for use in automobile tires. 
Claims for tires containing rayon cords 
are that such tires are safer and longer 
lasting. The research laboratories of the 
rayon industry are constantly working to 
improve and adopt this man-made fiber 
for additional uses and the tire yarn de- 
velopment is just one of a series of 
achievements which has brought the 


rayon industry to its present level of 
success. 

The producing capacity of the indus- 
try was enlarged further in 1938 and 
according to official estimates will con- 
tinue to expand in 1939 and 1940. By 
the spring of 1940 an operating capacity 
for the yarn producing industry is ex- 
pected to exceed 400,000,000 pounds, 
and it is also likely that approximately 
75,000,000 pounds of staple capacity will 
be in operation by that time. The South 
is receiving most of this expansion with 
the enlargement of current producing 
units and the new locations which have 
already been widely publicized. 

The year 1938 was characterized by a 
number of significant conditions not al- 
ready mentioned. Rayon prices reached 
their lowest level in June and have risen 
only slightly since then. Thus rayon 
approaches the future with the most fa- 
vorable price position it has ever had. 

A shift in importance among the 
fibers occurred, with staple taking a 
greater share of the rayon business, with 
acetate sales also gaining, while the sales 
ot viscose type yarns declined moderately. 
Additional attention was paid to the finer 
deniers during the year as they became 
more favorably priced in relation to the 
coarser items. The whole year empha- 
sized the constant shifting of favor 
which characterizes the textile market. 
And by doing so, the year gave further 
opportunity to rayon because of its man- 


made adaptability. 





A New Synthetic Fiber for Textiles 


Announeed in 1938 


In October 1938, announcement was 
made by the du Pont Company of a new 
synthetic material having numerous po- 
tential applications in the textile field. 
Christened “nylon,” this new material 
may properly be regarded as one of the 
most significant developments in the his- 
tory of industrial research in the United 
States. Though fabricated from such 
common materials as coal, water, and air, 
nylon can be fashioned into filaments of 
great strength, as fine as the spider’s web, 
yet more elastic than any of the common 
textile fibers. Nylon can be spun into 
either bright or dull filaments, as desired. 
In their physical and chemical properties, 
nylon fibers are radically different from 
other synthetic fibers. Unlike rayon, 
nylon does not contain cellulose and is 


not derived from cellulose. Like natural 
silk, nylon is a polyamide having a pro- 
tein-like structure. The nature of nylon 
is such, however, that filaments of this 
new material can be spun which are much 
finer than the filaments of either silk or 
rayon. Of particular promise among the 
prospective uses for nylon is high twist 
yarn for fine hosiery, because hosiery 
made of this new fiber possesses extreme 
sheerness, high elasticity, and high 
strength. 

A sum of more than $8,000,000 has 
been appropriated to censtruct, near 
Seaford, Delaware, the first unit of a 
plant to produce nylon textile yarn. Since 
the erection of this plant will require ap- 
proximately a year, it is not anticipated 
that nylon yarn will be available in com- 
mercial quantities before early in 1940. 
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THE MEMPHIS, TENN. 
MANUFACTURING PLANT OF 


LAYNE & BOWLER. INC. 






HROUGHOUT the entire world, and frequently under the 
most adverse climatic and water-producing conditions, 
Layne Wells and Vertical Centrifugal Pumps have more than 
made good and fully won their uncontested right to claim 
outstanding superiority in design, construction, quality, and 
satisfactory performance. 


In well sizes from four to sixty inches, and in depths up 
to 3,000 feet, the record of highest gallonage of water per 
dollar of annual cost is unmatched by competitive equipment. 


- ;, as..0 Qy 
So by right of conquest, by proven efficiency during more Won Naa” “ae” Nena” “ue 


than half a century of actual use, Layne is fully privileged to 
claim superiority. Such a record justifies your most serious 
consideration of Layne Wells and Vertical Centrifugal Pumps AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


on any project where a dependable supply of water must be + aa diaeidn tin. Speweraaae. dain. 
obtained at a minimum annual operation and upkeep cost. LAYNE-ATLANTIC Co. . . . NORFOLK, VA. 
. ; LAYNE-CENTRAL Co. . . MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Let us send literature which fully explains the exceptionally LAYNE-NORTHERN CO.,MISHAWAKA, IND. 
interesting features of Layne Wells and Pumps. Address Se ee + “New York C i 
. E ° 

LAYNE & BOWLER, INC., Dept. XL Memphis, Tenn. AND «ng ed gg Pe PA R 


LAYNE-NORTHWEST Co. MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
LAYNE-OHIO Co. . . . COLUMBUS, OHIO 
LAYNE-TEXAS Co. . . . HOUSTON AND 


DALLAS EXAS. 
LAYNE- WESTERN Co.., KANSAS City, Mo. 
CHICAGO, ILL., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. AND 
OMAHA... . NEBRASKA, 
LAYNE-BOWLER New ENGLAND COMPANY, 
BOSTON... . MASSACHUSETTS. 





INTERNATIONAL WATER SUPPLY, LTD. 
LONDON .... . . ONTARIO, CANADA 


PUMPS «WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
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Industry seeking lower production costs and better profit possibilities will find the Southeast: Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Number 1. A moderate year ‘round climate makes possible lower living costs for 
better standards of living, ideal working conditions, lower capital investment and lower production 
costs. Add to these powerful attractions: unlimited supply of raw materials, ample power, excellent 
transportation facilities to rich and growing markets, and you will understand why industry in ever- 


increasing volume is moving into the Southeastern states—why the Southeast today is Economic 


LAWRENCE WOOD ROBERT, JR., Executive Director Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. CARROLL DOWNES, Industrial Consultan: 


Opportunity Number 1. 
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The Cotton Textile 


Outlook 


Unusual uncertainties beset cotton manufacturers as the year ends. The 
question of future minimum wages is uppermost. The minimum wage of 
25¢ an hour, under the Fair Labor Standards Act, which went into effect 
October 24th, though creating hardship in some sections, made little dif- 
ference with the industry generally, for the reason that the average wage 


in southern mills is nearly 50% above 
this figure. What concerns the mills is 
the next step under the Act. The Indus- 
try Committee No. 1 (Textile Committee 
for cotton mills established under the 


Act) has been conducting hearings with - 


a view to deciding whether the minimum 
should be raised and at what figure it 
should be fixed. The Act confers upon 
this Committee the authority to estab- 
lish immediately a minimum up to 40¢ 
an hour provided no curtailment of em- 
ployment would result. 

Arguments were presented by some in- 
terests for a high minimum, by others 
for a low minimum, and still others 
argued for differentials in the minimum, 
in order to make allowance for special 
conditions. The problem is a complex 
one, and at the present writing there is 
no basis for estimating what the decision 
of the Committee will be, but there is 
one thing that the industry feels certain 
about and that is that labor costs will be 
higher in 1939 than they are now. 


What Wage Minimums Mean 


A 30 cent minimum would involve 
raising the wages of over 70,000 work- 
ers, or 19.6 per cent of the total, from 
an average of 1.3 cents to more than 
17.5 cents an hour, increases ranging 
from 414 per cent to more than 140 per 
cent. The increases would directly affect 
more than 68,000 employees in the South 
and more than 2,000 in the North. 

The fixing of a 3214 cent minimum 
would require increases averaging from 
1.3 cents to more than 20 cents, or from 
4.2 per cent to over 160 per cent for 
more than 129,000 employees. The in- 
creases would directly affect 44.2 per cent 
of the workers employed in the South 
and more than 6 per cent of the workers 
in the North. 

The establishment of a 35 cent mini- 
mum would involve increasing the wages 
of approximately 185,000 workers in the 
industry, or 51.3 per cent of the total, 
from an average of 1.3 cents to more 
than 22.5 cents, increases ranging from 


3.9 per cent to more than 180 per cent. 
A 35 cent rate would directly affect more 
than 58 per cent of the employees in the 
South and about 24 per cent in the North. 

The fixing of a 40 cent rate would re- 
quire increases in hourly rates ranging 
from an average of 1.3 cents to more 
than 27.5 cents, or from 3.4 per cent to 
more than 220 per cent. This rate would 
directly affect approximately 252,000 em- 
ployees, or 70 per cent of the total em- 
ployed in the industry; and more than 
76 per cent of the workers in Southern 
mills, and more than 48 per cent of the 
employees in the North. 


Higher Prices Must Come 


There is a strong inference that the 
purchasers and users of cotton goods 
have failed to give weight to this pros- 
pect of higher labor costs. It may not be 
realized that the present prices for cotton 
goods are at a depression level, do not 
cover costs of production, and that any 
advance in labor cost will inescapably 
cause the price of cotton manufactures 
to increase. 

These considerations are important in 
view of the fact that inventories of cotton 
goods in channels of distribution have 
been permitted to run down. The reports 
of the Federal Reserve Board indicate 
that wholesale dry goods concerns and 
retail stores generally are carrying a much 
less volume of cotton goods than a year 
ago. For example, some Federal Reserve 
areas reports a reduction in retail inven- 
tory of cotton wash goods of as much as 
15% to 1914%; in bedsheets, pillow 
cases, towels, etc. a reduction in numer- 
ous areas as much as 20%; handkerchiefs 
over 30%. We estimate that the yardage 
billed by cotton mills to their customers 
in 1938 was less than in 1937 to the ex- 
tent of over a billion yards; the shrink- 
age in billings compared with 1936 
amounted to over a billion and a quarter 
yards. 1938 also was a year of low pro- 
duction of cotton goods; the falling off 

(Continued on page 56) 

















CxLaupius T. MurcHison 


Claudius T. Murchison, 
president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, is a na- 
tive of North Carolina 
and received his early 
education there. He re- 
ceived his doctorate from 
Columbia University in 
1919. Subsequently, Dr. 
Murchison was a member 
of the economies faculty 
at New York University 
and the University of 
North Carolina’ from 
which institution he re- 
signed in 1934 to become 
director of the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Dr. 
Murchison was chairman 
of the American Textile 


Mission to Japan in 1937. 
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“The Port of No Delays”— 
South Carolina’s State Port 


PROXIMITY 


Charleston occupies a very strategic posi- 
tion in its nearness to the great markets 
and distributing centers of the United 
States. By water, shipments reach New 
York in forty hours or less. By train or 
truck the distance is covered in nine hours 
to Richmond, thirteen hours to Baltimore 
and sixteen hours to New York. 

The fast growing markets of the South are 
accessible by a combination of trunk line 
services. Main line air services operating 
from Charleston reach speedily the major 
key cities of the East, West and South. 


HARLESTON 


On this neck of land is Charleston, South Carolina, where industries find 
all that is needed for profitable and successful operation and expansion. 


SPLENDID LOCATIONS 
FOR NEW INDUSTRIES... On or convenie ntly near deep water, 


rivers and waterways, rail and ‘highw ay facilities, 
UNLIMITED ELECTRIC 
POWER AT LOW RATES . Hydro-electric and steam plants 


offer power at rates comparing favorably with any in America. 
IDEAL CLIMATE MEANS 
MODERATE LIVING COST .. . Mild winters, free from snow and 


ice, reduce fuel costs and insure labor uninterrupted by illness. 
ABUNDANT RAW MATERIALS 
AND FRESH WATER SUPPLY ... Charleston area high in natural 


resources. Fresh water, raw or filtered, at low cost. 
WATER, RAIL, HIGHWAY AND AIR 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICES .. . Steamships of 25 companies, 


coastwise and foreign; three railroads; two air lines; superb roads. 


TO MARKETS 


Charleston is located on the Atlantic Sea- 
board, practically midway between Phila- 
delphia and Miami and one-third of the 
distance from New York to New Orleans. 
Since 1670 its fine harbor has been inter- 
nationally known. Shippers appreciate that 
the shortest average sailing distance from 
any port on the Atlantic or Gulf coasts to 
the great ports of the world is from 
Charleston. Shipments go direct from 
Charleston to the markets of Europe, the 
United Kingdom, Puerto Rico, Central and 
South America, the Pacific Coast and to 
China and Japan. 


If considering locating in the South, then by all means consider Charleston. We will, upon 
request, prepare and submit promptly a survey of the Charleston area based upon the needs 
of your particular industry. 
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Atlantie and Gulf Coasts 
Shipbuilding During 1938 


The year 1938 has witnessed a marked increase in the volume of both 
Commercial and Government Shipbuilding in the United States. 

The Maritime Commission appointed pursuant to the provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 has accepted the mandate of that Act to de- 
termine what additions and replacements are required to carry forward the 


national policy declared in the Act and it 
has taken steps to adopt a long range 
program for replacements and additions 
to the American Merchant Marine to 
provide for an adequate merchant fleet 
on trade routes essential for the main- 
tenance of foreign commerce. 

The Act contemplates a replacement 
program by private interests, but in the 
event that such replacement by private 
interests is not probable within a reason- 
able time, the Commission is authorized 
to construct vessels for its own account 
tor charter and ultimate sale, if possible, 
tv private interests. Under such provision 
the Maritime Commission has contracted 
directly for the construction of thirty-two 
vessels of the strictly cargo type and four 
cargo vessels and three combination ves- 
sels for private account, while bids are 
pending for the construction of further 
vessels of the cargo type and several of 
the combination type; that is, cargo ves- 
sels carrying a considerable number of 
passengers. 

For the first time, therefore, in fifteen 
years, there are vessels of the strictly 
cargo type now under construction to 
take the place of or to supplement the 
nearly obsolete wartime built cargo ves- 
sels now engaged in our foreign trade. In 
addition to cargo vessels now building 
twelve large oil tankers of 1613 knots 
speed, which were contemplated a year 
ago, are now under construction. These 
tankers are being built through the joint 
cooperation of private industry, the Mart- 
time Commission and the Navy Depart- 
ment and are of a speed several knots in 
excess of that generally specified for com- 
mercial vessels of this type. They are, 
therefore, suitable for Government aux- 
iliaries in time of need as well for com- 
mercial use. 

The construction of a new passenger 
liner for the United States Lines at the 
works of the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Company, Newport 
News, Va., to supplement the trans- 
atlantic service now afforded by the 
“Manhattan” and “Washington,” is pro- 
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ceeding and this vessel should be in ser- 
vice in the summer of 1940. 

In addition to vessels of the seagoing 
type the shipyards of the country are busy 
in the construction of miscellaneous craft 
such as tugboats, carfloats, barges, ferry- 
boats, etc. 

The increase in the volume of ship- 
building has created an added demand 
upon the allied industries for the furnish- 
ing of materials and equipment for ships 
building. 

The ship repair industry, which gives 
employment to men of the same experi- 
ence as those engaged in shipbuilding, 
has been somewhat less active in 1938 
than in 1937 because of a falling off in 
the number of ships engaged in the car- 
riage of goods but it has been neverthe- 
less an important factor in the employ- 
ment of a large staff of technicians and 
mechanics well distributed in the various 
shipping ports of the country. 

The large increase in Naval building 
together with the construction of vessels 
for other departments of the Government 
has given employment to a large addi- 
tional number of men over last year not 
only in the private shipyards but in Gov- 
ernment establishments where approxi- 
mately 13 of all Government vessels are 
being built. 

The broad geographical distribution of 
labor in the shipbuilding and ship repair- 
ing industry is interesting because of its 
distribution not only to the shipyards 
and repair plants on our salt and fresh 
water fronts but also because of its broad 
distribution to allied industries through- 
out the entire country. 

A detailed distribution of commercial 





H. GERRISH SMITH 


H. Gerrish Smith, presi- 
dent of the National 
Council of American 
Shipbuilders since 1929, 
brought to that position 
the knowledge and _ ex- 
perience of a lifetime de- 
voted to maritime affairs. 
A native of Ohio, he 
graduated from the U. 5. 
Naval Academy in 1881 
afterwards attending the 
Royal Naval College, En- 
gland, for three years for 
special study in naval 
architecture. Mr. Smith 
resigned from the navy 
in 1903 and after a term 
of years as manager of 
the Fore River  Ship- 
building Corporation, he 
joined the’ Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding = Corpora- 
tion becoming vice-presi- 
dent in 1923. 

Mr. Smith’s experience 
covers the construction 
of virtually every type of 
aaval and merchant craft. 
During the World War 
he directed the construc- 
tion of destroyers and 
submarines for the U. S. 
Navy and merchant ves- 
sels for the Shipping 
Board. 


























building contracts on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts is as follows: 


Commercial Vessels of 100 Gross Tons and Over Under Construction in 
Atlantic Coast Yards on December 27th. 1938 


ABOVE MASON AND DIXON LINE 


Yard 
Bethlehem Steel Co. (Quincy ) 


Class of Vessel 


Gross Tons 


(Continued on page 52) 


3 Pass-Cargo 27,000 

2 Trawlers 640 

4 Cargo 34,000 
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ROBERT STRICKLAND 


Robert Strickland, _ presi- 
dent of the Trust Company 
of Georgia since 1937, has 
been connected with bank- 
ing from the time he left 
the U. S. Army in 1919. Be- 
fore that, Mr. Strickland 
practiced law from 1913 to 
1917. A native Georgian, 
he received his college and 
legal education from Emory 
University and Atlanta Law 
School. He was elected 
president of both the At- 
Janta Clearing House Asso- 
ciation and the Georgia 
Bankers Association in 1937 
when he was vice-president 
of what is now the First 
National Bank. He joined 
the Trust Company of 
Georgia as executive vice- 
president in 1933 and was 
made president four years 
later. 


All things considered, 1938 can 
be regarded as a satisfactory year 
from the standpoint of the Southern 
banker. There was much to be de- 
sired in the early months of 1938, 
but in early summer business conditions 
turned upward and have since shown 
satisfactory increases, especially when the 
closing months of 1938 are compared 
with similar months in 1937. 

In the early part of the year much un- 
certainty existed; not only were business 
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conditions hesitant but this halting trend 
was emphasized by a turn down in the 
price of stocks. In June conditions 
showed evidence of reversing themselves, 
but it was not until the end of July that 
conditions were able to show improve- 
ment over the levels attained during the 
opening months of the year. 

As 1938 drew towards its close, the 
trend of business was much more satis- 
factory. Preliminary figures released by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
show that cotton textile activity in No- 
vember 1938 ran substantially higher 
than in November 1937, and that pig 
iron production in the Birmingham Dis- 
trict was nearly 25 per cent greater on a 
similar basis of comparison. While com- 
plete statistics on retail trade were not 
available as this was written, preliminary 
estimates showed that such trade for the 
four weeks ending December 17th was 
4 per cent higher in the Sixth Federal Re- 
serve District than in the similar period 
of 1937. 

Figures showing the condition of 
twenty-two member banks in selected 
Southern cities on December 14, 1938, 
revealed an increase of $42,000,000 in 
loans and investments over the same date 
of 1937. Of this increase, approximately 
one-half was in commercial loans, which 
is an indication that business is begin- 
ning to find use for bank funds. Demand 
deposits showed an increase of $26,000,- 
000 on the dates mentioned, with inter- 
bank deposits up $41,000,000, and Gov- 
ernment, state and municipal deposits 
$17,000,000 higher. 

All of these signs point to the fact 
that while the earlier months of 1938 
may have been unsatisfactory, the closing 
months showed a reversal of trend and 
in so far as can be seen, point to a sus- 
tained level of business. Only one major 
factor—commodity prices—was unfavor- 
able as 1938 closed, and, generally speak- 
ing, this factor had been unsatisfactory 
all year long. While commodity prices 
showed a dip similar to that taken by 
stocks and bonds from January to June, 
these prices were not able to hold up in 
the rise which followed after June, as was 
true in the case of business and stock 
prices, which advanced to higher levels. 


Actually, in the case of commodity prices, 
there was weakness following a sidewise 
movement which took place from Au- 
gust through October, and the end of the 
year found these prices somewhat lower 
than they were at the beginning of 1938. 
Until the prices of basic commodities, es- 
pecially cotton, show a better tone, some 
uncertainty will exist as to how far busi- 
ness can expand and hold a sustained 
volume. Unfortunately, large surpluses 
of agricultural products cloud the outlook 
for early improvement in the prices of 
many commodities. 

The year 1938 has been marked by 
an effort on the part of commercial bank- 
ers to exploit new fields for loans and this 
trend is evidenced by the wider use of 
small loans. As an example, this princi- 
ple is now applied by many banks to 
financing insurance premiums. Of great- 
er interest to many manufacturers is the 
new term loan, by means of which capi- 
tal improvements can be financed over a 
period of from three to five years. These 
loans are repayable in annual instalments 
so that the cost of the improvement does 
not place an undue burden on any one 
year. Although it is too soon to predict 
how far commercial banks can go in 
making this type of loan, its increasing 
use has been one of 1938’s most impor- 
tant financial developments. 

Turning to Southern municipal financ- 
ing in 1938, many of our governmental 
bodies took advantage of the extraor- 
dinarily low interest rates prevailing for 
municipal credits and issued bonds for 
construction projects. In connection with 
this type of financing, an increase in 
revenue municipal bonds was noticeable 
in 1938. These bonds do not look to 
taxation for payment, but depend direct- 
ly upon revenues to be received from the 
utilization of the completed improve- 
ment. Noticeable also in 1938 was the 
continuation of the trend toward placing 
state and municipal finances on a sound 
basis. As an example, it is interesting to 
note that from July 1927, through July 
1938, the State of North Carolina reduced 
its bonded debt by $85,565,000, which 
is an average of $7,776,000 in each of 
the eleven years covered. Since the mid- 
dle of the depression in 1932, local com- 
munities in North Carolina are reported 
tc have reduced their bonded debts by 
$42,000,000 through July 1938. For the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1938, 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Burroughs 


covers the entire range of 


‘hemi tenia WAGE AND HOUR 
and Accounting Machine RECORDS and STATISTICS 


along with all payroll records 
and labor distribution 





Burroughs machines provide these five important records, 
including wage and hour statistics, in a fraction of the time 
required by ordinary methods: 


Individual Employee’s Hour and Earnings Record. 





Individual Employee’s Pay Statement or Receipt. 


1. 
2. 

Burroughs Low-Cost Payroll 3. Individual Employee’s Pay Check or Envelope. 
Accounting Machine 4 


. Departmental or Group Payroll Summary Sheet. 


5. Departmental or Group Payroll Check Register. 


If desired, all five can be prepared on a single machine in 
one operation, under any one of several plans. 


To determine the particular machine and plan that will 
fit your requirements at the lowest cost, call the local 
Burroughs representative. Or, if more convenient, write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6041 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


—a 6 





Illustrated are six diflerent types of Burroughs machines for payroll and labor accounting. These 
machines are offered in many styles and sizes to meet the requirements of any business, large or small. 





Burroughs Electric 
Adding Calculator 





Burroughs Labor Accounting Burroughs Payroll Burroughs Payroll and 
and Statistical Machine Accounting Machine Form Writing Machine 
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The Cotton- 
seed Situation 


—1938 


The cottonseed crop is always an 
interesting subject of discussion in 
the Cotton Belt. Because of unusual 
features which attend the marketing 


of seed, the price received by pro- 
ducers attains an importance out of pro- 
portion to the value of the commodity. 
Each season—whether the price be high 
or low—there are charges that the farmer 
is being paid too little for his cottonseed. 
The debate progresses from season to 
season, without rime or reason, irrespec- 
tive of cause or effect. These controver- 
sies are most often inspired by those who 
should know better or who should be en- 
gaged in a more worthy undertaking. 

Much has been said about the record 
crop of 1937. More than 8 million tons 
of cottonseed were produced last year and 
6.6 million tons were sold to the crushing 
mills. Cotton farmers received about 130 
million dollars for their seed, which was 
less than the farm income from the 4.5 
million tons sold from the 1936 crop. 
The 1937 crop was marketed at a time 
when the so-called recession was in prog- 
ress and prices for all commodities, es- 
pecially farm products, went into a tail 
spin. However, cottonseed maintained a 
relatively good price during the past two 
marketing seasons, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing table compiled from figures re- 
leased by the United States Department 
of Agriculture: 





S. M. Harmon 


A native of Mississippi, 
Mr. Harmon received 
his Bachelor of Science 
degree from Mississippi 
State College. Following 
ten years in railroad 
work, the next decade 
found him as buyer and 
manager of cottonseed 
oil mills, and after six 
years with the Cotton- 
seed Crushers Associa- 
tion of Mississippi, Mr. 
Harmon came to his 
present position of Sec- 
retary of the National 
Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation in 1932. 




















tons this season. This loss of income will 
be felt by cotton farmers and oil mills, 
and will be reflected throughout the en- 
tire Southern economy. 


Price Relatives 


(August 1909—July 1914100 ) 
Based on Actual Prices Received by Farmers 


Commodity August September October November 
1937 : 1938 1937 : 1938 1937 : 1938 1937 : 1938 

Cottonseed ...... 121 : 97 87 : 96 83 : 102 85 : 105 
GOWON ... 660.6 86 : 65 73 66 65 : 69 62 : 69 
CSC ee 160 : 76 146 75 92: 65 I> 2: G2 
Oe ee vi 6: «6$1 73 55 72 : 55 72: 56 
BAG Stichnxsee 3 76: 57 75 56 74 : 57 14: = By 


Total income from cottonseed will be 
considerably smaller this year than it was 
from the 1937 crop. Instead of the 130 
million dollars they received for cotton- 
seed last year, cotton growers will receive 
less than 100 million dollars for the cur- 
rent crop. In place of the 6.3 million tons 
of seed crushed during 1937-1938, the oil 
mills will crush about 2 million fewer 
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While natural factors have been in- 
fluential, curtailment of the cotton crop 
is the chief cause of this reduction of in- 
come. It is not to be expected that total 
production will soon equal the record set 
last year, although we may expect in- 
creased yields per acre under the soil con- 
servation program and diversified farm- 
ing in the Cotton Belt. Continued cur- 


tailment of cotton production will event- 
ually cause a condition which will seri- 
ously affect the very existence of the cot- 
tonseed crushing industry and result in 
very heavy losses to capital and labor em- 
ployed in processing cottonseed, as well 
as many other factors interested in the 
business. 

Probably the theory of crop reduction 
is that smaller crops of cottonseed will 
yield higher incomes to growers. Condi- 
tions were such that this conclusion 
seemed more logical with respect to seed 
than it did for lint. Temporarily, that was 
what appeared to happen. Cottonseed 
prices did advance and held at a high 
level during 1934-36, and total income 
from the 1936 crop was above the aver- 
age. 

But while the South has kept down its 
production of cottonseed except in 1937, 
other sections have been busy increasing 
their production of competitive crops. 
Soybean production for crushing pur- 
poses, for example, has increased about 
four-fold during the past five years. Soy- 
beans yield oil and meal which are defi- 
nitely competitive with the two principal 
products of cottonseed, and which have 
undoubtedly had an adverse effect on cot- 
tonseed prices this season. Thus we see 
Southern cotton farmers surrendering an 
important source of cash income, and 
the farmers in the grain belt securing a 
new cash income to take the place of 
some of that lost in their own crop ad- 
justment programs. 

There is, of course, no reason why the 
farmers of the Mid-West, or any other 
section, should not raise soybeans. It is a 
question, however, whether Southern 
farmers should be restricted by the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1938 from seeking certain 
new sources of cash income because for 
them to do so might disrupt the farm 
program of other sections of the country. 

The 1938 A.A.A. required Southern 
farmers to reduce their acreage of cotton 
and certain other “surplus” crops. At the 
same time, it prohibited these farmers 
from using retired acres to increase their 
dairy herds, under penalty of losing bene- 
fit payments. Thus the natural outlet into 
which cottonseed feed products might be 
expected to flow, in the face of increasing 
competition, has been closed. It is certain 
that, with the limitations on its produc- 
tion, cottonseed should not be burdened 
with the additional legal obstacles which 
now prevent its development. 

When plans for controlling cotton 
production were first inaugurated, the 
cottonseed industry went along with the 

(Continued on page 60) 
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PER TRUCK DOLLAR... 


BUY INTERNATIONAL 


Inrernationat performance, economy, long life 
and after-sale service have won the respect and 
admiration of truck users everywhere for this 
great line of trucks. Every year adds to the Inter- 
national reputation for outstanding truck value. 

Turn your hauling over to an International 
and enjoy all the advantages these trucks bring 
to your work. They are designed and built as 
All-Truck trucks for hard, heavy work. Their 
handsome appearance reflects the quality and 
skilled engineering that have gone into every 


= r. Price, President of the W.T. Price 
redging Corporation, Miami, Fla., Says 
this about International Trucks: 


“We have been leading contractors in 
Miami, Fla., for 18 years, and have been 
using International Trucks in our con- 
Struction and building - supply depart- 
ments. Internationals give excellent ser- 
vice at low cost. The latest addition to 
our fleet are four Internationals (shown 
below) with mixers mounted on them.” 














detail to make them the best truck investment 
on the market. 

There are 30 models in 99 wheelbase lengths 
in the International line, from Half-Ton units to 
powerful Six-Wheelers. Several models have two- 
speed rear axles, providing a special low range of 
speeds for hauling in tough spots. See the nearby 
International dealer or Company-owned branch 


for a demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Fertilizers in 
the South 
in 1939 


Portentous changes are taking 
place in Southern agriculture that 
profoundly affect the use of com- 
mercial plant food. 

The latest estimate of the United 
States Department of Agriculture on this 
year's cotton crop is 12,008,000 bales as 
compared to last year’s all-time peak of 
18,946,000 bales and a ten-year 1927- 
1936 average of 13,201,000 bales. There 
has been a definite shift westward of the 
cotton-growing areas. This year Califor- 
nia grew more cotton than North Caro- 
lina, and Arizona grew more than one- 
third as much as Oklahoma. In compari- 
son, the average production of California 
and Arizona combined for the ten years 
1927 to 1936 was only half as much as 
North Carolina’s. Irrigation on soils of 
greater native fertility permitted Califor- 
nia to produce an average of 602 pounds 
of lint cotton per acre as compared to 2 
average for the country as a whole of 
226.8 pounds. 

The cotton control program and con- 
tinued shifting of cotton-growing to the 
West will probably cause additional re- 
duction of cotton acreage in the South- 
east, with corresponding diversion of 
acreage to tobacco, corn, and other crops, 
and to pasture. 


Pounds of Commercial Plant Food 
Used Per Acre 


1937 
Fla. 119 |Miss. 12.2 | Wis. 1.68 
N. J. 80 | Cal. 11.0 |Mo. 1.60 
Mass. 56 | La. 10.9 |Tex. 0.99 


R. I. 54 |Ohio 10.0 |Ida. 0.77 
N.C. 52. | Ind. 8.7 |Utah 0.57 
Me. 48 | Ill. 8.5 |Nev. 0.50 
Conn. 45 | Ver. 8.10 | Minn. 0.33 
S. C. 44 W. Va. 7.4-1N.M. 0.31 
Del. 34 |U.LS. 6.8 |Kans. 0.26 
Md. 29 |Mich. 6.23|Wyo. 0.21 
Ga. 24 | Ariz. 4.97 |Mont. 0.20 
Ala. 23 | Tenn. 4.97 |Okla. 0.17 
Va. 21. | Ky. 3.95 |Iowa 0.14 
Pa. 16.4 | Ark. 3.14 | Col. 0.10 
N.H. 15.7| Wash. 2.28|N.D. 0.01 
N.Y.  13.0| Ore. 1.73 |Nebr. 0.0041 
S$. D. 0.0039 


These crops must also be fertilized if 
economic returns are to be realized. In- 
creased acreage of tobacco and truck 
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CHARLES J. BRAND 


Charles J. Brand, execu- 
tive secretary and trea- 
surer of the National 
Fertilizer Association, 
was connected with the 
U. S. Department of 
Agriculture from 1903 
to 1919, and at subse- 
quent periods, in a vari- 
ety of capacities. In 
1913 he was appointed 
chief of the Bureau of 
Markets which he or- 
ganized. In 1933 Mr. 
Brand was_ co-admin- 
istrator of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. 




















crops will tend to increase the average 
amount of fertilizer used per acre, since 
these crops are more heavily fertilized 
than cotton. In 1937 an average of only 
6.8 pounds of chemical plant food per 
acre was used on the crop and pasture 
land of the United States, as compared to 
99 pounds used in Holland and 67 
pounds used in Germany. Florida using 
119 pounds of plant food per acre, to- 
gether with the amount used by other 
states is as follows: 

Fertilizer use in the 16 Southern States 
in 1938 dropped to 4,965,876 tons, a de- 
crease of nearly 600,000 tons, or 11 per 
cent, from the tonnage of 1937. Farm 
income in these States declined from 
$2,101,448,000 in the first ten months 
of 1937 to $1,998,929,000 for the same 
period in 1938, a drop of 4.9 per cent. 
As a rule, fertilizer consumption closely 
follows farm income. Increasing farm in- 
come, as is predicted for 1939, should 


bring about increased consumption of 
fertilizer next year. Fertilizer consump- 
tion in 1938 in these States declined 
more than did farm income. Return to a 
normal relationship is expected, and this 
also indicates increased consumption in 
1939. 

Activities of the Government along 
three separate lines during the past year 
have been of great interest to the fertilizer 
industry. The Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee, appointed to investigate the ade- 
quacy of phosphate reserves and the agri- 
cultural use of phosphates in response to 
the President’s message to Congress on 
that subject, held hearings in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Idaho, Tennessee, and Florida. 
Claims had been freely made that the 
deposits of Tennessee and Florida were 
so nearly exhausted that the deposits of 
the western mountain States of Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, and Wyoming should be 
immediately developed by Governmental 
agencies in order to conserve and pre- 
serve the eastern fields. Prohibition of 
exports of the South’s phosphate rock 
was demanded. Testimony at the hear- 
ings of the Phosphate Committee indi- 
cates that the reserves of phosphate rock 
in Tennessee and Florida run into billions 
of tons, sufficient to last thousands of 
years at normally increasing rates of con- 
sumption. 

That increased use of phosphates in 
agriculture will produce more crops per 
acre and tend to maintain soil fertility is 
without question, but phosphate appli- 
cation alone will not continue indefinite- 
ly to produce such results. Potash, nitro- 
gen, and other chemical plant foods must 
be returned to cropped soils, else their 
deficiency in these elements will become 
the limiting factor of crop production. It 
is true that much nitrogen can be re- 
turned to soils through the growing of 
certain legumes, and such practical crop 
rotations as will provide for this should 
be practiced. By no means has it been 
proven that such practice is the long- 
range economic answer to the nitrogen 
problem in all areas and on all crops. The 
inexhaustible supply of nitrogen in the 
air and the ability to fix that nitrogen in 
chemical forms suitable for agriculture at 
a cost permitting economic returns from 
its use under crops is a more definite in- 
surance against excessively high prices 
and starvation. 


Another Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee has been investigating the activities 
and operations of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Many weeks of hearings have 
been held in Washington and in Knox- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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LONG DISTANCE FINDS “EM 





Your Frienps, and the people you do business 
with, may be scattered from coast to coast. But 
in one minute and a half (average time) Long 
Distance can ring the telephone of almost any 
one of them. 

It is easy to forget the wonder of familiar 
things like Long Distance telephone service. 
Every day it saves miles, minutes, money, for all 
kinds of business. It multiplies man-power. It gets 
things done. And as the rate table at 
the right will remind you, it costs 
little in proportion to the BIG job 





it does. 
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BETWEEN THESE POINTS 


HERE'S HOW LITTLE LONG DISTANCE COSTS: 


Day Rates (except Sunday) 


Z/ 





Station-to- Person-to- 


Station 


Detroit, Mich. . Cleveland, Ohio. $ .50 


Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Neb. 


e . 75 


Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. . 1.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. Pittsburgh, Pa. . 1.50 
Atlanta, Ga.. . Kansas City, Mo. 2.00 


Seattle, Wash. . Denver, Colo. 


- 3.00 


Newark, N. J. . Fort Worth, Texas 4.00 


Portland, Ore. . Memphis, Tenn. . 5.00 


New York, N. Y. San Francisco . 6.50 


* For 3 minutes. These rates are greatly reduced after 7 


every evening and all day Sunday. 


Persone 


$ .70 
1.05 
1.35 
2.00 
2.65 
4.00 
5.25 
6.75 
8.75 




















Southern Construction 


During 


By 
S. A. LAUVER 


Hk Southern construction industry, 

notwithstanding general — business 
uncertainty, ended the year of 1988 with 
a volume of work to its credit comparing 
favorably with any past twelve-month 
period. A valuation of $831,481,000 had 
been placed on the contracts awarded 
during the year, with December's $116,- 
177,000, the highest for any month in 
eight years, contributing over thirteen 
per cent to that total. 

This figure is well ahead of the total 
for 1937. In but two years within the 
past ten has it been bettered, and in only 
one other has the total come close. The 
all-time record of 1936, when so many 
millions of dollars were being spent for 
new paper mills and expansion of the 
Southern steel industry, is about eleven 
per cent higher than the 1938 value. 

During the last three years Southern 
construction activity has remained at a 
high level. Annual totals for 1936 and 
1937, like that for 1938, were above eight 
hundred million dollars, which represents 
a good year in Southern construction. Be- 
fore 1936, however, building work was 
almost submerged in a trough of inac- 
tivity during which one year’s (1933) 
total declined to an unprecedented low 
for these times. 

Construction’s upward trend during 
1938 was due in a large measure to public 
building, public works and road and 
bridge contracts. These types of work 
amounted to sixty-one per cent of all 
undertaken. Industrial construction 
ebbed, remaining low during most months 
of the year, with exception of a few 
sporadic impulses, while general building, 





including residential proj- 
ects, financed with govern- 








7 » wae within fv Contracts Contracts 
ment funds, me as within five —_— a aed 
per cent of 1937. Awarded Awarded Twelve 

‘ : dece » aCe » Months 
Although the industrial — si > — 
figure was down — repre- Alabama ........... $3,204,000 $8,833,000 $26, 644,000 
oval f : Arkansas. .......... 3,336,000 5,586,000 ie 
senting about sixty-four per District of Columbia 11,508,000 4,439,000 
cent of the total of indus- Florida ........... 6,228,000 9,611,000 
es sea % 4 Georgia ........... 7,866,000 22,869,000 40: 981,000 
trial work undertaken in Kentucky ....)1))! 4'980,000 33'680,000 
1987— there were a number Louisiana ......... 9,814,000 55,879,000 

Seiad Nensies Maryland |........ 12'493'000 56,543,000 
of projects w hich stood out, Mississippi Lee 1,2 36,446,000 
not only as additions to the Missouri .......... 12,114,000 28,000 


North Carolina .... 





5,000 





" cos 4 si 12 101,000 
South’s industrial life, but’ Oklahoma ........: 6,255,000 31°941,000 
to the countrv’s as well. South Carolina 8,437,000 41,872,000 
: _ Tennessee ......... 4,811,000 33. 669, 000 
One of these was the Ecusta Texas .....11./.0.! 29'879.000 0.58 
cigarette paper plant now Virginia .......... 11,732,000 
= pay 1 West Virginia 5,016,000 
well along toward comple- Senn Seem oe hoe 2 
J) | ee ey $182,671,000 $831,481,000 


tion at Brevard, in western 
North Carolina. This enter- 
prise is a new one for this country and is 
costing in the neighborhood of $2,000,000. 

Another venture in paper manufactur- 
ing unusual to that of the established in- 
dustry in this country also bids fair to 
become a reality as the result of the ex- 
tended negotiations carried on during the 
year. This is the $7,500,000 newsprint 
mill to be erected in Lufkin, Texas, by the 
Southland Paper Mills. Announcement of 
the award was made in July, matters hav- 
ing just reached the point where con- 
struction is scheduled to start at about 
the time this is published. 

The tobacco industry came in for its 
share of expansion, both in manufactur- 
ing and experimental facilities. Philip 
Morris & Co., Ine., Ltd., completed its 
modern new plant at Richmond. The 
American Tobacco Co. started on a $500,- 
000 addition to its plant at Durham, N. C., 
and proceeded with construction on a 
large research laboratory at Richmond, 
Va. Warehouse facilities were increased 
at other points. 

Private power interests went forward 
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MANUFACTURERS 


with projects for increasing the South’s 


electrie generating capacity. both in 
hydro and steam plants. The largest, al- 


though not the most recently announced, 
is the $12,000,000 dam being constructed 
across the New River in Virginia by the 
Appalachian Electric} Power-American 
Gas and Electric group. Four 26,000- 
horsepower generating units will be in- 
stalled to drive the generators of 18,750- 
kilowatt capacity each. The award for a 
$3,000,000 addition to Virginia Electric 
and Power Company’s Richmond station 
was made late in September. 

December saw the first step toward in- 
creasing steam-electric facilities as indi- 
cated by the announcement of the power 


committee appointed in connection with 
the country’s rearmament program. The 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and 


Power Co., operating in Baltimore, one of 
the areas considered of military impor- 
tance, made public that equipment con- 
tracts had been let for a $3,600,000 top- 
ping plant addition at its Westport power 
plant. The Potomac Electric Power Co., 
located in the neighboring city of Wash- 
ington, revealed that it had studies under 
way for an additional unit, and the Duke 
Power Co., North Carolina operative, 
selected the site for its new plant, which 
ultimately will have a capacity of 520,000 
horsepower. 

suilding materials manufacturers 
established important units. Plants esti- 
mated to cost around $1,000,000 each, 
were established at Jarrett, Va., by Johns- 
Manville, at Jacksonville, Fla., by United 
States Gypsum, at Savannah, Ga., by Na- 
tional Gypsum. A $5,000,000 motion pic- 
ture industry was moved South by Flei- 
scher Studios, Ine., which constructed a 
large plant for producing feature length 
technicolor cartoon films. Construction. 
now almost completed, was started on the 
$200,000 building to house a million-dollar 
tire manufacturing enterprise at Natchez, 
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South’s Contracts Construction by States 


ncereases 
beiAwards High 


Miss. The interesting feature of this proj- 















r ect is its Z-D roof of half-barrel-like slabs 
> of thin concrete. 
e Shipbuilding under the contracts let by 
. the Maritime Commission for 52 mer- 
D0 chant vessels costing 130,000,000 has The Wichert type across. the Potomac 
100 naturally resulted ria aggaaiciy pe! enen- bridge being constructed « river at Hancock, Md. 
00 ties for carrying out this work, with the 
4 South participating at several points. 
00 Bethlehem Steel Co., is now going for- 
we ward with a project involving a big ex- 
MW) penditure for relocating a floating dry- 
a4 dock next to its Key Highway graving 
100 vard at Baltimore, in order to allow more 
to space for ship construction at its Spar- the total valuations placed on Southern during 1:30), unless further Governmental 
00) rows Point, Md., plant. A shipyard at projects as reported to the Construction stimulation is provided both for these 
100 Chickasaw, near Mobile, Ala., is to be re- magazine and its daily bulletin. The public health facilities educational build- 
0X) habilitated and perhaps added to in con- States of Florida, Georgia, Maryland. ings and the various other types of proj- 
nection with organization of a new con- Texas and Virginia, with the District of ects under the Public Works program. Ap- 
6s cern there, with expansion also at Tampa, Columbia, accounted for a large propor- plications for Federal assistance, for 
in Fla. tion of the general building work, as which no funds are available, are now 
1- The projects cited in the foregoing classified by this publication. greater In number than those on hand at 
d. show what has happened in the Southern Schools are also a necessary outgrowth the inception of the current program. 
I industrial field, when such work has been of community life. The 1938 total of con- Prominent building authorities indi- 
1e at a low level as compared with normal tracts for education building erection in cate that the trend in building is defi- 
nl years. They represent a cross section of the South was $99,656,000, Much of the  nitely improving, but the best of seers 
()- the country’s industrial expansion and in- actual construction for the projects would be unable to actually predict what 
n- dicate the almost limitless economic pos- let during the latter months of the year is to come. The long term outlook is 
(). sibilities of that third of the United is being carried over into 1989, as the described as progressive, with industrial 
a States below the Mason and Dixon line, greater proportion of such work was con- construction, and to some extent store 
ic where sites may be found with labor, raw tracted for within the last six months, building, awaiting consumer demand. An 
n material, power, transportation, and = many of the projects being pushed to com- upswing in residential construction should 
water requirements for practically any ply with the Public Works Administration occur, especially in view of the fact that 
* type of manufacturing. requirement that they be under way by a bulky proportion of the Government 
4 Industrial plant construction means” the end of the year. promoted program is yet to be placed 
i more workers and more workers need Sewer and water works construction, under way. The road program should hold 
h homes, churches, stores, and the other which last year in the South totaled $32.- its own with the possibility that toll high- 
huildings going to make up a community. 693,000, compared with $34,780,000) in ways will swell the usual amount of con- 
4 These all have formed integral parts of ©1987 and $41,595,000 in 1936, should drop = struction in this field. 
yf 
Fé Statistics of the South’s Construction 
4 Contracts 
Contracts Awarded Contracts to be Awarded Awarded 
r Twelve 
December December December December Months 
GENERAL BUILDING 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 
= Apartments and Hotels .................ce0ec5 $3,435,000 $928,000 $3,070,000 $2,051,000 $42,810,000 
r Association and Fraternal .................... 70,000 60,004) 135,00) 200,044) 2,442,000 
e PAK ANG OMG. oi5 co.cc siosc codecs s nvveseeeseee 9,120,000 545,000 1,310,000 710,000 18,821,000 
., PIE oo ag tain Wadatie iia wa eae aconaa awed 435,000 316,000 1,262,000 570,000 8,242,000 
i AONB REP AIMRER, Cvot oe t Sig téav Seaaigoriinigis cine eet titers fete kes *6,318,000 5,090,000 *53,472,000 37,422,000 69,001,000 
) Oe CE STE Ray ots A ar mar inn oR BE Pere PO in Ree Pe 1,808,000 2,914,000 1,456,000 4,967,000 31,137,000 
$21,186,000 $9,853,000 $40,705,000 $45,920,000 $172,453,000 
: PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
7 City, County, Government and State .......... $21,021,000 $6,791,000 $27,332,000 $12,665,000 $126,652.000 
RAD ON ra sria sore aice eee miata gs scueorty ule civ atari a aveind weeraNS 20,477,000 12,282,000 23,626,000 6,533,000 99,656,000 
$41,498,000 $19,073,000 $50,958 000 $19,198,000 $226,308,000 
ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES ............ $24,247,000 $13,736,000 $48.678,000 $35,065 000 $211,037,000 
INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING 
OMIM MDNR IS eo psde eee hoods hays eae eid Tate eek sisies Sd web racks $5,012,000 $2,020,000 $4.082,000 $4,288, 000 $40,027,000 
Filling Stations and Garages ..............04 293,000 412,000 830,000 315,00) 1,891,000 
EAC) =) tru (20 io 601 Sa 415,672,000 11,270,000 752,097, 000 30,516,000 144,072,000 
Sewers and Waterworks ...........cccccccecces 8,269,000 2.107.000 10,871,000 6.668.000 32,693,000 
$29,246,000 $15,809,000 $47,820,000 $41,782,000 £$221,683,000 
CAMO MARYA i225 2) svostavs ueue tase. ooh lovee ae pa we eae a Alsi $116,177,000 $58,471,000 $182,671,000 $141,965.00 831,481,000 
* Includes $3,660,000 Federal Housing awards; $82,057.000 proposed. 
+ Includes $6,524,000 public projects with industrial features, such as rural electrie lines, ete.; $11,753,000 proposed. 
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The Development of Chemical 
Industries in the South 


The recent expansion of Southern industries has been so rapid that it has 
been characterized as “explosive.” In the country at large chemical indus- 
tries are going forward faster than any other and this is particularly true of 


the chemical industries of the South. 


The products of chemical industries seldom reach the ultimate consumer 


as such; they are passed on to other in- 
dustries which use them in making 
finished goods. Thousands of tons of sul- 
furic acid are manufactured but not an 
ounce of it is sold in department or gro- 
cery stores. It is used in the making of 
fertilizer which is sold to the farmer to 


























E. Emmet Rem 


E. Emmet Reid became pro- 
fessor emeritus of chemistry 
at Johns Hopkins University 
in 1938 after serving with 
that institution for nearly 30 
years. A native of Virginia, 
Dr. Reid received his doctor- 
ate from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in 1898. During the 
World War, Dr. Reid was as- 
sociated with gas warfare in- 
vestigations under the Bureau 
of Mines and is still retained 
as a consultant. In addition to 
his other activities Dr. Reid 
has been chemical consultant 
for several years to the E. !. 
Du Pont de Nemours Com- 
pany and Hercules Powder 
Company, and also to the So- 
cony Vacuum Oil Company 
and the Thiokol Corporation. 














enable him to raise better crops. The fid- 
dler uses a tiny bit of rosin on his bow 
while millions of pounds of it go into 
soaps and varnishes. 

Chemical industries of the more ele- 
mentary sort have been scattered over the 
South, as elsewhere, since colonial days. 
Sulfuric acid and other heavy chemicals 
were manufactured in quantity, as needed 
by other industries. So things went 
quietly along until the World War broke 
and made this country chemistry-con- 
scious. American chemists and American 
capital went to work to produce dyes, 
pharmaceuticals and fine chemicals which 
had previously come from Germany. 
Then came the automobile industry with 
its insatiable demand for lacquers, lubri- 
cants and improved fuels. Rayon, Cello- 
phane, cellulose acetate and the like have 
developed with amazing rapidity. Plastics 
now hold the spotlight of chemical in- 
terest. The last thirty years have seen 
greater chemical development than 
thirty centuries before. Chemical indus- 
tries have grown up with the particular 
industries which they serve and have 
been concentrated in industrial regions, 
the most of which have been in the 
North and East. 

Recently decentralization of industries 
has been the vogue. This accounts in part 
for the migration of some plants and 
the starting of branches of others in new 
territory. Industrial plants are gregarious. 
One plant requires many things which 
are made in other plants. A group of 
plants makes an industrial center with 
machine shops and supplies of all kinds. 
It is difficult to get the first plant in a 
region but as soon as one comes, others 
come trooping in. 

Certain industries are essentially 
southern in that they utilize materials not 
elsewhere available, as cottonseed from 
which $211,472,000 was realized in 1937 
compared with $84,207,000 in 1933. 
Turpentine and rosin are also indigenous. 
Of fertilizers the South manufactures 
69%. The phosphate rock comes from 


Florida and Tennessee and much of the 
product is kept at home. The industry 
has taken a new lease on life since it 
has been discovered that high grade ma- 
terial can be obtained by flotation from 
what were formerly worthless deposits. 
The migration of cotton mills is nearly 
complete. The South now produces 70% 
of the cotton goods of the U. S. compared 
with 29% in 1900. Chemical plants of 
various kinds have sprung up around 
these mills to take care of their require- 
ments. 

Just now it looks as if the pulp and 
paper industry will follow the example of 
the cotton mills, not entirely but to a 
large extent. The first mill to make Kraft 
paper from southern pine was at Orange, 
Texas in 1911 and its production was 20 
tons per day. A second mill was built in 
Mississippi in 1913 and two more in 
Louisiana between 1917 and 1920. 
Others followed but it was not until 1935 
that the rush began. The then largest 
Kraft mill in the world was built in 1936 
at Georgetown, S. C., at a cost of $8,000,- 
000 with a capacity of 625 tons per day 
but a Savannah mill which started with 
275 tons of pulp per day has been en- 
larged to 1300 tons and now represents 
a $15,000,000 investment with a pay-roll 
of $4,000,000. These are only two of 
the many. This tremendous development 
has been in Kraft paper but one plant 
making newsprint has started and a $10,- 
000,000 plant for making rayon from 
pine wood pulp is building. Much credit 
for all this is due to that apostle of 
Southern industry, the late Dr. Charles 
H. Herty. 

New plant construction includes: $17,- 
500,000 at Corpus Christi for chlorine; 
$20,000,000 at Houston, a Kraft paper 
mill, Portland cement and synthetic or- 
ganic chemicals; $27,000,000 at Baton 
Rouge for ethyl fluid, caustic soda with a 
sodium plant in prospect, $26,000,000 at 
New Orleans for additional plants, $14, 
500,000 at Mobile for Kraft and alumi- 
num sulfate, $14,500,000 at Jacksonville 
of which the most interesting item is a 
plant for pine pulp for rayon, $12,000,- 
000 at Savannah largely for heavy chemi- 
cals. These, which add up to the tidy 
sum of $131,500,000, were selected by 
Mr. Lee for special mention but are only 

(Continued on page 58) 
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EVEN A HORSE NEEDS 








TO SAVE HORSEPOWER 








The purpose of a thoroughbred is to win races. 

He wins by picking up and putting down four 
feet as rapidly as possible. 

Each of these reciprocating feet is fitted with 
a buffer plate (horseshoe to you) which the 
horse has to pick up and put down about 635 
times a minute. 

We know a firm who sells quite a lot of racing 
horseshoes made of forged Alcoa Aluminum. 

They cost a bit more. 

But they weigh a bit less. 

They get results . . . because even a horse needs 


to save horsepower. 








Substitute your machine for the horse, and you 
have the essence of the weight-saving mission of 
Alcoa Aluminum. 

Your engineers know a lot about the alloys of 
Alcoa Aluminum; about forgings, and 


sheet; about fabricating, and all that. What they 


castings, 


would like from you is a command to get tough 
with the excess weight they already know how to 
get rid of. How about it? 

If before you talk with your staff, you would like 
to get posted on what Alcoa Aluminum might do 


for you, our engineers are at your call. Aluminum 


Company of America, 2109 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh. 





ALCOA:ALUMINUM 
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Southern Electric Power 


Consumption Steady 


Electric power consumption in the South remained remarkably steady 
during 1938, reaching a total of 25 billion kilowatthours as compared with 
251 billions in the previous year. This represents a decrease of only 2 
per cent as compared with nearly 5 per cent for the United States as a whole, 
where output totalled 114 billion kilowatthours. 


Electric power production set a new 
all-time high record for the week ending 
December 17th, reaching a total of 2,333 
million kilowatthours and exceeding by 
14 per cent the previous high record of 
2,321 million kilowatthours for the week 
of September 4, 1937. Due, however, t6 
the severe industrial curtailment in the 
United States of the early part of the year, 
the total electric output for the year 1938 
was 5 per cent less than for the previous 
year. The 1938 output was 114 billion 
kilowatthours compared with 120 billion 
kilowatthours produced in 1937. 

Production by water power was 411 
billion kilowatthours, a new high figure 
which reflected not only the results of 
unusually favorable water conditions 
throughout the whole country but also 
the installation of additional turbines at 
several of the Federal hydroelectric proj- 
ects. Production by fuel burning plants 
totaled 6714 billion kilowatthours, as 
compared with 74 billion the year before. 


Generating Capacity Increased by a 
Million Kilowatts 


Exclusive of Federal projects, the gen- 
erating capacity of the electric light and 
power industry was increased by one 
million kilowatts during 1938, bringing 
the total at the end of the year to 36,- 
000,000 kilowatts. New construction 
amounted altogether to about 1,250,000 
kilowatts, but this was offset by the re- 
tirement of approximately 250,000 kilo- 
watts of older equipment, leaving a net 
gain of a million kilowatts. This com- 
pares with an increase of 700,000 kilo- 
watts for 1937 and with an increase of 
375,000 kilowatts in 1936, and with the 
high record of 2,500,000 kilowatts added 
in 1930, when the industry, in the face 
of an oncoming depression, speeded up 
construction in an attempt to aid em- 
ployment. 

Of the total 36,000,000 kilowatts of 
installed generating capacity on Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, approximately 25,600,000 
kilowatts, or 71 per cent, was in steam 
power plants; 9,700,000 kilowatts, or 27 


per cent, was in water power plants; and 
700,000 was in internal combustion en- 
gines. 


Construction Expenditures Nearly 


Half a Billion Dollars 


Total construction expenditures for 
1938 (exclusive of Federal work) are 
estimated at $470,000,000, a small de- 
crease from the $480,000,000 spent in 
1937, but still barely half of the peak 
year 1930. Of the 1938 total, expendi- 
tures for distribution facilities—poles, 
wires, transformers and other equipment 
—again constituted the largest item, 
amounting to about $200 million or 421 
per cent of the total. 


Construction budgets for the year 
1939, as indicated by preliminary esti- 
mates, will lie between 450 and 500 mil- 
lion dollars. 


600,000 New Customers 


Some 27,765,000 customers are now 
taking electric service. This represents an 
increase of 600,000 during the year. Of 
those newly connected, 168,000 were 
farms, bringing the total number sup- 
plied with electricity to 1,410,000 at the 
end of 1938. This represents about 22 
per cent of all farms having occupied 
dwellings and some 32 per cent of all 
farms which have dwellings valued at 
more than $500. In addition to the farms, 
at the close of 1938 there were 22 mil- 


lion non-farm homes and 4,250,000 busi- 
ness and industrial establishments using 
electric service. 

Sales of electricity to all ultimate con- 
sumers amounted to 93,400 million kilo- 
watthours, compared with 99,400 million 
in 1937, a decrease of 6 per cent. Farm 
consumption increased by 51 per cent. 
Residential use increased by 10.7 per 
cent, the total for the year amounting to 
18,580 million kilowatthours. Industrial 
power, due to the business recession, suf- 
fered the sharpest decline on record, a 
decline of 17.7 per cent, or from 53,556 
million kilowatthours in 1937 to 44,060 
million in 1938. Retail commercial ser- 
vice, however, did much better. It showed 
a gain of 5.4 per cent, from a total of 
17,558 million kilowatthours in 1937 to 
18,500 million kilowatthours in 1938. 


Revenues Hold Their Own 


Total revenues from sales of electricity 
aggregated $2,173,000,000 as compared 
with $2,181,000,000 in 1937, a decline of 
only $8,000,000. Operating expenses, 
however, continued to grow so that net 
income, as measured by the companies 
reporting to “Moody's Manual,” showed 
a decline of 7 per cent for the year as a 
whole. The last half of 1938 was, how- 
ever, much better than the first half, 
which showed a decline of nearly 12 per 
cent below the first half of the previous 
year. 


Electricity in the Home Continues 
Its Growth 


The post-war growth of electricity 
used in the home continued in 1938 at a 
rate which, while very satisfactory, was 
somewhat less than was the case during 
the previous year. Sales of electrical ap- 
pliances, on account of the recession, fell 
substantially below the high level of ap- 
pliance sales of 1937, when the domestic 
consumer bought over a billion dollars 
worth of equipment. This resulted in a 

(Continued on page 56) 
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After graduation from 
Massachusetts _ Institute 


man of the Board. 


CHARLES W. KELLOGG 


Charles W. Kellogg, president 
of the Edison Electric Institute 
has spent his business life in 
the public utility industry. 
the 


of 


a | 


Technology in 1903, his ex- 
perience in various organiza: 
tions in the utility field has 
covered operating, finance and 
engineering. In 1934 follow- 
ing nine years as president of 
Engineers Public Service Com- 
pany, he was appointed chair- 
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“AT YOUR SERVICE.... 


Alabama Power Company 
Central Illinois Light Company 
Consumers Power Company 
Georgia Power Company 
Gulf Power Company 
Mississippi Power Company 
Ohio Edison Company 
Pennsylvania Power Company 
South Carolina Power Company 
Southern Indiana Gas & 
Electric Company 
Tennessee Electric Power Company 
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MA YBE.... 
YOU HAVEN'T A 


POWER 
ENGINEER 











HERE’S more to public utility service than sup- 
plying light, heat and power. The companies in 
this system also make available to their customers a 
trained personnel, free, for cooperation in all matters 
having to do with applications and uses of the services. 


Thousands of industrial and commercial firms have 
no one to handle such matters within their organiza- 
tion. They don’t need to. Nor do they have to hire 
anyone. That’s what we’re for. In many a case, the 
power, heating and lighting departments of a local 
operating company serve almost as one of the cus- 
tomer’s departments. And back of them are the further 
related facilities of the Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation cooperating in these functions of public 


service. 


THE COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN CORPORATION 


ALABAMA - FLORIDA - GEORGIA - ILLINOIS - INDIANA - MICHIGAN - MISSISSIPPI - OHIO - PENNSYLVANIA - SO. CAROLINA - TENNESSEE 
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Joun D. BatTTLe 


Executive Secretary National Coal 
Association 


R. E. Howe 


President, 
Appalachian Coals, Inc. 





Coal Outlook Discussed 


More Research and Merchandizing Activity 
Features 1939 Plans of Coal Industry 


The past 12 months 


Improvement as been a depress- 
Rinias ing period for the 

bituminous coal in- 
For 1939 dustry, both North 


and South, by every 
standard of measurement. We hope— 
and have some real basis for the hope— 
that 1939 will bring improvement. But 
there is no disguising the fact that the 
difficulties that beset the industry are 
severe and still far from appeasement. 


The labor cost per ton, which has been 
more than doubled since 1933, is now at 
a point where profitable operation for 
most producers is an utter impossibility, 
without a much higher price for their 
output, than the fuel market, under ex- 
isting competitive conditions, will sus- 
tain. 


The tax load on the industry is twice 
as heavy this year as last and is headed 
higher still. A recent tax survey by our 
Association revealed that it now averages 
more than 12 cents per ton. 


We have been rebuffed in our efforts 
to obtain lower rail freight rates. The 
strengthening and stabilization of mar- 
ket prices which was the premise of the 
Guffey coal act and the National Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission has failed, as 
yet, to materialize. 


Production of bituminous coal this 
year for the industry as a whole is 100 
million tons below last year—a 25 per 


What is the outlook 
for Southern high 
volatile bituminous 
coal in 1939? That 
question is indeed 
hard to answer, for 
weather and general business conditions 
are the determining factors and each is 
more or less unpredictable. 

However, most business indices point 
to favorable conditions during at least 
the first part of the year. Opinion varies 
as to how long this condition will obtain; 
in fact, only a few will venture a forecast 
beyond the mid-year period. But, with 
the business trend on the upswing, the 
tempo of the entire solid fuel industry 


More Activity 
Likely for 
South 


cent decline which means a shrinkage of 
close to half a billion dollars in the gross 
receipts which are shared by the miners, 
the producers and the railroads. 

Production in recent weeks has moved 
upward through increased industrial fuel 
demands, apart from seasonal, reflecting 
expanding industrial activity. We look 
for further betterment in this direction 
during coming months. 

Sales marketing agencies within the 
industry, patterned after Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., are making headway and are 
a plus factor for the future. Installations 
of automatic coal firing equipment, par- 
ticularly in the home heating field, have 
shown gratifying increase, reflecting the 
energetic sales campaign of the stoker 
manufacturers, with the strong coopera- 
tion of the coal producers through the 
National Coal Association and otherwise. 

We are hopeful that the new Congress 
can be persuaded to bar the flood of 
foreign fuel oil that is so injurious to 
coal, and that Congress also, at long last, 
will apply the brakes to government pro- 
motion of hydro electric power sub- 
sidized by the Federal treasury. 

One of the basic present difficulties of 
our industry, previously referred to, 
namely a labor cost per ton, far higher 
than the industry can support and sur- 
vive, as matters now stand, will, we hope, 
prove possible of adjustment in a re- 
vision of the Appalachian wage agree- 
ment which expires on March 31st. 


should be quickened. Better business, 
with sustained operation among indus- 
tries and railroads using coal, generally 
means more activity at the high volatile 
mines of eastern Kentucky, eastern Ten- 
nessee, southwestern Virginia and south- 
ern West Virginia. Add cold weather to 
this picture, to stimulate domestic de- 
mand, and the Southern coal operators 
will be fairly happy. 

The industry is facing 1939 de- 
termined to obtain a better public under- 
standing and acceptance of bituminous 
coal. Groundwork for this effort was 
laid in 1938 by the directors of National 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Keeping 700 executives and staff 
people comfortable in 112 separate 
offices, as well as when 500 of them 
have lunch in the cafeteria, is a job 
for any air conditioning system. Espe- 
cially when the building administrative 
center for the 1939 World’s Fair, 
spreads over 144% acres and is divided 
into 5 zones. Each zone has its Frick 
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Refrigerating System for air condi- 
tioning. 


Let us quote on that special air con- 
ditioning, refrigerating or ice-making 
job of yours. Write 

FRICK COMPANY 


Waynesboro, Penna. 





’ Rix Gondifioning 











FEATURES OF DESIGN: 


e@ Adjustable 
plunger feed 

@ Mechanically 
driven 

© Automatically 
controlled 

© Heavily built 

© Saves coaland 
labor 

LoStoker is one of 

Several types of 

Detroit Stokers. 


DETROIT STOKER COMPANY 


General Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Works—Monroe, Mich. 
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OTECT your product — 
and reduce costs—at every point where 
fastening devices are required by using 
screws and headed parts by PROGRESSIVE. 
Let PROGRESSIVE items, produced efficiently 
and accurately by the cold upset process, 
show you the way to substantial savings 
both in original costs and in assembly opera- 
tions. In addition to standard machine screws 
and nuts, PROGRESSIVE is equipped to meet 
demands for made-to-order parts in any metal. 
We invite you to submit your problems to 

(foe~. PROGRESSIVE specialists for intelli- 

cans gent, prompt solution. 
SRAND 5, 


The PROGRESSIVE MFC. CO. 


CONNECTICUT 






TORRINGTON: -:- 
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Railways of the South 
in 1938 


(Continued from page 16) 


ments and employees. The Board 
recommended to the President that the 
railways abandon their efforts to re- 
duce wages by 15 per cent. Although 
disappointed by the report, the rail- 
ways voluntarily followed the Board’s 
recommendation. Judge Water P. Stacy 

of North Carolina, Dean James M. 

Landis of the Harvard Law School, and 

Professor Harry A. Millis of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago composed the 

Board. 

Together with railroads and other in- 
dustries throughout the country, railroads 
in the Southern area experienced a near 
return to depression lows in 1938. The 
only bright spot in the entire year was a 
slight upturn in business toward the end 
of the year, but that trend is best de- 
scribed as a sluggish movement. As the 
year closed, viewed purely from a statis- 
tical standpoint, there was little evidence 
that a sustained upward trend in business 
was under way. However predictions are 
being made that 1939 levels will be high- 
er than in 1938 but lower than those of 
1937, the peak year of the depression 
period. 

Railroads in the Southern area, com- 
prizing 15 states southward from Vir- 
ginia to Florida and westward to the Rio 
Grande River, took in approximately one 
hundred million dollars less in operating 
revenues in 1938 than in 1937. This was 
a loss of about 10 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses were reduced about $60,000,000, 
or about 8 per cent. These reductions 
compare with a decrease of 15 per cent 
in Operating revenues for railroads of 
the country as a whole, and a decrease of 
about 13 per cent in operating expenses. 
In other words, the 1938 recession was 
not quite as severe in the Southern area 


Railroad Purchases 


as in the Eastern and Western areas. 

Aside from their function as a com- 
mon carrier, just what the railroads of 
the country mean to the 15 southern 
states included in this survey is shown 
statistically in the table below, appli- 
cable to the year 1937. 

The column of figures showing rail- 
road purchases of fuel, materials and sup- 
plies relate to purchases by all Class I 
railroads in the particular states, whether 
or not the railroad operates in those 
states. Thus, purchases by the railroads in 
the 15 southern states in 1937 totaled 
$194,000,000. Incomplete data for 1938 
for the country as a whole indicates a 
decline in railroad purchases of between 
35 and 40 per cent. If that rate of de- 
cline is general throughout the coun- 
try, then railroad purchases in the 15 
southern states in 1938 was between $70,- 
000,000 and $75,000,000 less than in 
1937. That is an important loss to in- 
dustries in the South. 

With regard to employees and wages, 
we may approximate the reduction in 
1938, compared with 1937 at more than 
25,000 employees and about $40,000,000 
in wages. 

These items make it clear, I think, 
that the railroads are just as important 
to the south as buyers of goods, as em- 
ployers of men, and as payers of wages, as 
they are as the principal agency of trans- 
port. In addition, the railroads paid in 
taxes to those 15 states a total of $61,- 
500,000 in 1937. 

A healthy and vigorous railroad system 
will be able to buy more of the products 
of the south, will be able to hire more 
men in the south, and pay out more wages 
and taxes. Under present conditions, 
these things can only be done as bare 
necessity dictates. A clear and definite 
transportation policy, such as that out- 
lined in the report of the six men already 
referred to, together with a sustained rise 





of Fuel, Number of Wages and Salaries of 
State Materials and Supplies Railway Employees Railway Employees 

ALS 1) ee a re ene $23,439,404 16,572 $22,743,352 
NOS TS ne cae oe 6,765,319 15,069 19,245,131 
Lo Sa gieeecee ese Sener 3,852,657 13,219 19,006,049 
RGRDID i ee ce kes os 5,562,800 24,563 33,672,143 
OS | ee eer ae 18,642,183 30,761 45,598,184 
LE CO1-11 0a ae se 9,451,971 13,894 18,694,244 
Mississippi .............. 5,728,669 10,492 14,187,188 
CTC A 28,400,514 41,402 63,454,712 
North Carolina .......... 2,248,521 16,547 23,598,573 
Oklahoma .............. 9,636,622 12,220 17,008,285 
South Carolina .......... 2,300,723 8,257 10,703,414 
Tennessee... 2.6... eee 9,310,054 22,987 35,293,418 
BERG eri ee oe athe 23,070,759 50,656 79,286,059 
oT Te a 10,787,439 33,600 49,313,542 
West Virginia ........... 34,780,919 24,452 37,615,703 

1c) Naan See ne pe et eta $193,978,554 334,691 $489,419,997 
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in general business and traffic levels, will 
start the railroads on the road to recovery. 
Constructive and intelligent legislation, 
such as recommended in the report, will 
speed the railroads toward that goal. 
The year 1939 can well be a red-letter 
year, as contrasted to recent red-ink 
years, in the annals of railroad history 
in the United States. 





Interpreting America’s 
Opportunities 


A new series of radio talks by the 
American Rolling Mill Company, known 
as the “Ironmaster” talks will be heard on 
a coast to coast hook-up starting Sunday, 
January 15 over the Blue network sta- 
tions. 

The program as outlined will inter- 
pret the advantages of free individual 
enterprise and the American competi- 
tive system. It is announced that they 
will show why opportunities for leader- 
ship in American industries are greater 
than ever before. 

This company has a remarkable record 
in its relation with employees. For al- 
most 40 years it is said that no employee 
has lost an hour of wages or the company 
a pound of production because of labor 
difficulties. 


More Advertising in 1939 

A survey conducted by the Association 
of National Advertisers reveals that 50 
per cent of the national advertisers plan 
to spend 15 per cent more for advertising 
in 1939 than in 1938. 

Eighty-four per cent of the companies 
questioned anticipate better sales next 
year than this. The list questioned covered 
182 leading manufacturers who spend 
from $50,000 to over $1,000,000 each 
annually for advertising purposes, and 
are exclusive of automobile and cigar- 
ette manufacturers. 





Newport News Shipbuilding 
Appointments 


The Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company announces the re- 
tirement of Mr. James Plummer, Pur- 
chasing Agent, after 48 years service. The 
retirement will be effective at the expira- 
tion of an extended leave of absence be- 
ginning January 1, 1939. Mr. H. K. Pee- 
bles has been appointed acting Purchas- 
ing Agent, with office at the plant at 
Newport News, Virginia. Mr. J. M. 


Clawson, Assistant Purchasing Agent, 


will continue to be located at 90 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR 














THE ARUNDEL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CONSTRUCTORS AND ENGINEERS 


Distributors of 
SAND » GRAVEL » STONE 
and 
COMMERCIAL SLAG 





A COMPLETE ORGANIZATION 


Our complete organization with years of experience in success- 
fully executing large construction contracts of various kinds is 
prepared to undertake the construction of earth, masonry and 
concrete dams, drydocks, dredging of all kinds, river and harbor 
improvements, deepening channels, hydraulic filling and rock 
work, tunnels, railroad construction, sewers and waterways. 


PERSONNEL: 


JOSEPH V. HOGAN, President E. L. WADE, Assistant Secretary 
W. BLADEN LOWNDES, Vice-President J. N. SEIFERT, Asst. Secy. and Asst. Treas. 
RICHARD A. FROEHLINGER, Secy. and Treas. C. W. BLACK, Chief Engineer 

HOWARD O. FIROR, General Supt. 


MAIN OFFICE: Arundel Building, Pier 2, Pratt Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Branches: BROOKLYN, N. Y.—MIAMI, FLA. 
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1938 in the Petroleum South 
(Continued from page 21) 


manufacturing capacity was 1,733,300 
barrels, or 44% of the total. In value of 
products, and in economic importance to 
the South, the manufacturing branch of 
the petroleum industry ranks high In 
the last Census of Business by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, for example, 
refining led all other Texas manufactur- 
ing industries by a wide margin. Last 
year, it is estimated, this branch of the 
industry alone employed 52,800 workers 
in the South with wage rates and work- 
ing hours among the most favorable. 

The public, South as well as elsewhere, 
best knows the petroleum industry 
through its marketing branch. Thousands 
of wholesale bulk plants and tens of 
thousands of service stations blanket the 
South, providing motorists and other 
consumers with uninterrupted service. 
These distributing agencies employ 
thousands of workers, and represent an 
investment of many million dollars— 
paid chiefly to local business and labor. 
Ir many communities, the service sta- 
tions represent the newest and most ac- 
tive retail outlets. 

Besides making these direct income 
contributions, the petroleum industry 
provides the entire nation with more 
than 300 products that affect the daily 
well-being of every citizen. Motor fuel 
for automobiles, trucks, busses, airplanes, 
tractors, boats, stationary engines; kero- 
sine for illumination, heat, cooking, and 
power; fuel oil for heat and power; lubri- 
cants that keep the wheels of industry 
moving; asphalts and road oils for high- 
ways; and hundreds of by-products that 
are concealed in the most unexpected 
commodities—textiles, soaps and _ sol- 
vents, paints and plastics, cosmetics, fruit 
preservatives, insecticides, etc. 

The South’s new and rapid develop- 
ment of its industrial frontiers places 
new and greater dependence upon its 
crude oil and refined petroleum products. 
Iz is difficult cven to estimate total con- 
sumption by Southern industries and 
businesses, by Southern homeowners and 
farmers. Yet consumption of motor fuel 
may be regarded as an index. It is esti- 
mated that in 1938 the 16 Southern 
states consumed 5,710,000,000 of the 
total 21,693,000,000-gallon demand of 
the entire United States. 

The petroleum industry makes a third 
direct and important contribution to the 
economy of the South, and proportion- 
ately it ranks as high as the other con- 
tributions. From levies upon the oil as it 
lies beneath the surface of the earth, 
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through every movement oil makes on its 
route from well to refinery to storage to 
consumer, the petroleum industry, its 
products, and its customers pay and pay 
and pay in taxes. 

While the number of types of pe- 
troleum taxes exceeds 200, the most ob- 
vious, as well as the most costly levy, is 
the retail sales tax on gasoline. In fact, 
there are several such taxes. Levied pri- 
marily by the states, they are duplicated 
by federal, county, and municipal gov- 
ernments. The South has more than its 
share of gasoline tax duplication. In no 
other section of the country do counties 
and municipalities help themselves so ex- 
pansively and expensively. 

No estimate is available of the cost of 
the local levies, but in 1938 the Southern 
states collected nearly 35% of all state 
gasoline taxes collected in the United 
States. This is equivalent to $262,100,- 
000 of the estimated 1938 total of $758,- 
177,000 in state gasoline taxes. Nor does 
this total include the duplicating federal 
tax on gasoline, to which the Southern 
motorists contributed their full share. 

Southern states stand to benefit by 
state gasoline taxes. Theoretically these 
levies finance the construction and main- 
tenance of state highway systems. But 
highway transportation is being pe- 
nalized more severely in the South than 
in any other section, first, by high gaso- 
line tax rates, and, second, by diversion of 
the revenue to miscellaneous purposes. 
Sales taxes amounting to 50% or more 
of the retail price would be considered 
onerous by the buyer of any commodity, 
and with the further development of the 
South dependent so greatly upon high- 
way transportation it is obvious that ex- 
cessive taxation of the motorist is an eco- 
nomic handicap of no inconsiderable 
importance. 

Recent studies of highway needs of 
Southern states, made cooperatively by 
state highway departments and the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads, may point the 
way to more economical development of 
necessary roads, financed by reasonable 
state gasoline taxes and registration fees, 
and completed the more rapidly by the 
dedication of all automotive tax revenues 
to highway financing. However, the 
building of roads is not alone sufficient. 
Taxes must be so reasonable that the 
people of the South, like the people of 
other sections, may be financially able to 
make the most and best use of them. 

Year by year petroleum becomes an in- 
creasingly important, diversified, and re- 
munerative “Southern crop,” but while it 
may be impervious to the ills to which 
aboveground crops are such easy prey, at 
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the same time it is subject to economic 
vicissitudes. Tended wisely and encour- 
aged, it is highly productive of employ- 
ment, wages, returns on investment, tax 
revenues, and a host of essential com- 
modities. Treated unwisely, this great re- 
source, with the industry builded about 
it may become just another lost eco- 
nomic hope. 





T. C. I. Salary Adjustments 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company of Birmingham, on January 1 
restored full time salary, based on five 
and one-half days per week to salaried 
employees whose duties require them to 
work the full work week. Those whose 
work does not require the full five and 
one-half days will be paid on a part time 
basis. 

This is in line with the policy being 
followed by all manufacturing and min- 
ing subsidiaries of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

The Company also announces that 
single-turn operation were resumed Janu- 
ary 2 at Wenonah No. 8 ore mine, idle 
since July 15, 1938. Extensive repairs and 
improvements have been made at the 
mine and the increase in ore production 
will give employment to approximately 
150 additional men. All of the company’s 
eight ore mines are now in operation— 
six of them on double-turn operation and 
two on single-turn. 





An Important Survey 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., announced 
their purpose of conducting a nation- 
wide survey beginning early this month 
to determine the facts about the tax load 
on business which has grown heavier in 
recent years and “frequently absorb a 
large part of potential profits.” 

It is being done in the belief that busi- 
ness men are not aware of “which indus- 
tries carry the heaviest burden; whether 
small, medium or large concerns, or how 
much tax is Federal, how much state and 
local.” 

There are other points to be taken into 
account, the statistical division an- 
nounces. “Is business forging ahead, hold- 
ing its own or slipping backwards? Have 
sales improved as much as generally re- 
ported? Are inventories being depleted 
or are warehouses and shelves still over- 
stocked?” 

It is announced that two million ques- 
tionnaires will be sent out to business 
concerns and the cooperation of the busi- 
ness community is asked, both in the 
speed of the reply and the fullness of the 
answers. 


’ 
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Field House, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
11,000 sq. ft. Actinic Corrugated Wire Glass Skylights. 


SPECIFY 
ORIGINAL SOLID CORRUGATED 
WIRE GLASS 


It diffuses light with a minimum of shadows. It és 
practically self-cleaning and can be used on a roof of 
any material and supply daylight in manufacturing 
and industrial plants—an important factor in all mod- 
ern production. 


Also used with excellent results on sidewalls, mar- 
quises, canopies and wherever daylight is needed. 


Our Engineering Service Department can aid you on 
your skylighting problems. Write or wire. 


PENNSYLVANIA WIRE GLASS CO. 


1612 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














BUILDING No. 20—MINN. MINING & MFG. CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
TOLTZ, KING AND DAY, INC.—Engineers & Architects 
WM. MURPHY & SON—General Contractors 


NO CAPITALS or DROP PANELS 
CEILINGS ALL CLEAR. 
EMBEDDED STEEL COLUMN HEADS 
SUPPORT THE FLOOR SLABS 
IN THIS NEW TYPE FLAT SLAB 
FLOOR CONSTRUCTION. 


See Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue. 


“SMOOTH CEILINGS” SYSTEM, PTD. 


802 Met. Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CUT HANDLING COST 
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PUSH — PULL — CARRY OR STACK WITH TOWMOTORS. 
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MOVED 


| 
‘TOEHOTORS 


LOWEST COST PER YEAR PER TON 


Handle most any material in most any manner you want to 
handle it, from delicate glassware and perishable fruits and 
vegetables to steel in packages or coils. Pioneers of seated center 
control and pioneers of straight gas power since 1919. Maximum 
gas consumption '/2 gallon per hour. Lower initial cost and 
lower cost per ton moved. Write today for specifications 
and details. 


1237 E. 152nd St. TOWMOTOR CO. Cleveland, Ohio 


E. Deane Harrington, James J. Alvarez 
17 Guilford Ave. Merchants National Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Maryland Mobile. Fy -™ 
Phone: Plaza 4262 SOUTHERN Phone: DExter 588: 
L. S. Teague Equipment Co. C. G. Forshey 
1331-1333 West Adams St. SALES 909 M & M Building 
Jacksonville, Florida on Lege: Pi 
: 5- one: 
Phone: 5-4864 OFFICES: Dp 
Wharton L. Peters McVoy-Hausman Co. 
St. Louis Mart Bldg. 2019 Sixth Avenue, North 
St. Louis, Mo. Birmingham, Alabama 
Phone: GA. 3050 Phone: 7-556! 


PIONEERS OF STRAIGHT GAS POWER SINCE 1919 
TES, 
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Atlanta and Gulf Coasts 


Shipbuilding During 1938 


(Continued from page 33) 


Bethlehem Steel Co. (Brooklyn ) 10 Ash Barges 6,300 
Brewer Dry Dock Co. 10 Ash Barges 6,300 
Federal Shipbuilding & D/D Co. 3 Oil Tankers 34,500 
12 Cargo 97,800 
Liberty Dry Dock Co. 1 Tug 150 
John H. Mathis 2 Lighthouse Tenders 1,400 
Pusey & Jones Corp. 1 Army Dredge 3,800 
1 Lighthouse Tender 700 
Rice Brothers 1 Fireboat 115 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 10 Cargo 80,000 
4 Oil Tankers 45,900 
Todd Shipyards (Robins ) 1 Barge 140 
338,745 
BELOW MASON AND DIXON LINE 
Bethlehem Steel Co. (Sparrows Pt.) 7 Oil Tankers 70,200 
3 Comb. Pass-Cargo 24,900 
Maryland Dry Dock Co. 1 Derrick Lighter 
Newport News Shipbuilding & D/D Co. 1 Passenger 24,800 
3 Oil Tankers 34,500 
4 Cargo 29,600 
184,000 
GULF COAST 
Lester F. Alexander Co. 1 Oil Barge 345 
Canulette Shipbuilding Co. 1 Towboat 600 
1 Oil Barge 290 
Gulfport Boiler & Welding Works 2 Tugs 300 
Levingston Shipbuilding Co. 1 Tug 115 
3 Deck Barges 870 
1 Ferryboat 320 
Pennsylvania Shipyard, Inc. 1 Oil Barge 245 
Tampa Shipbuilding & D/D Co. 4 Cargo 29,600 
32,685 
RECAPITULATION 
1938 

East Coast Gross Tons 
Above Mason and Dixon Line 338,745 
Below Mason and Dixon Line 184,000 
Gulf Coast 32,685 
GRAND TOTAL: 555,430 


Of the thirty-eight Naval Vessels of 207, 


250 displacement tons under construction in the 


private yards in the United States on January Ist, 1939 no less than 48,000 displacement 


tons are under construction in yards south of 


the Mason-Dixon Line. 


Southern Pulp & Paper 
Industry Review 
(Continued from page 62) 

The Johns-Manville Corporation will 
shortly complete their mill at Jarrett, Va., 
for the production of insulating board 
from wood pulp. 

At the close of the year the Southland 
Paper Mills at Lufkin, Texas, was pre- 
paring to break ground for what will be 
the first newsprint mill in the South with 
an investment of $6,000,000. 

While the loss of Dr. Herty in 1938 
was keenly felt throughout the South his 
vision and dream as to the future of 
newsprint made from Southern pine is 
now to be actually materialized along 
the lines he advocated through his re- 
search. 

The Crossett Paper Mills, Crossett, Ar- 
kansas, have expension work under way 
to improve their present operations by 
an addition to their power plant, and are 
providing facilities for bleaching and the 
extraction of by-products which will call 
for an outlay of approximately $750,000. 

The United States Gypsum Co., have 
also announced that plans are ready for 
construction of their mill at Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

While active construction has not yet 
started, it is reported that the Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Co., are preparing to 
build a mill at Mobile, Ala., and that the 
Regal Paper Co., are considering loca- 
tion of a plant at Wilmington, N. C. 
The American Cyanamid have plans 
under way for a plant at Georgetown, 
S. C., and the A. P. W. Co., are also 
negotiating a converting plant in the 
South. 

While the production of the majority 
of these Southern mills is in the form of 
kraft bags, wrapping paper, liner and box 
boards, it is interesting to note that the 
newer developments are showing con- 
siderable diversification in the production 
ot bleached sulphate pulp, newsprint, 
cigarette paper and other specialties. The 
research work now being done also in- 
dicates that the manufacture of white 
papers from Southern hard woods as well 
as pine has vast possibilities and is open- 
ing up a new field for specialty grades. 





Ramie 


It has been demonstrated that Ramie. 
a plant which produces the strongest and 
most desirable vegetable fiber known, can 
be grown to perfection in the rich soil of 
the Florida Everglades. The only thing 
which has prevented its production on a 
commercial scale has been our inability 
to grow, harvest and utilize it in com- 
petition with the cheap labor of China 
and Japan, where wage scales are low 
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enough to permit hand work in rendering 
valuable this common-looking weed. 

Textile authorities for some time have 
been experimenting with Ramie, and all 
agree that it is far superior to any other 
known vegetable fiber. And now comes 
the report that a machine for separating 
the fiber is near perfection, which ma- 
chine also renders the base residue into 
a by-product suitable for insulation and 
for manufacturing into an excellent 
building board, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Thus we anticipate another industry 
for Florida “sprouting” directly from its 
soil with the aid of science and mechan- 
ical engineering skill. 

It is hard to estimate the value of such 
an industry in its infancy. With our soil 
especially adapted to growing the raw 
product and our climate and general con- 
ditions ideal for manufacturing; a great 
Florida industry should develop under 
these most favorable conditions. 

From “Last Coast of Florida” 
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teelFiloors 


Better Floors for Safety (i 
q 


Kerlow industrial floors are 
safer and give better ventilation— 
made in various types 70% to 90% 
open—made in all riveted and rec- 
tangular designs for personal choice. 
Kerlow “BOLDEJ” Safety Steps 
are made in ail grating designs. Ask 
for catalog. 





PITA Ta 
KOS PA 
Southern Agents 
Greenville, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Atlanta, Ga. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. Baltimore, Md. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Memphis, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. Louisville, Ky. 





1. Open for Ventilation 
2. Non-slipping 

3. Fireproof 

4. Self-cleaning 

5. Custom-Made to Fit 


KERLOW STEEL FLOORING COMPANY 
220-222 Culver Avenue Jersey City, N. J. 











We now manu- 
facture and offer to 
the trade tanks in 
all sizes for pres- 
sure or gravity 
work, Also other 
steel equipment of 
either 


WELDED 
OR RIVETED 
CONSTRUCTION 
This applies to field 


as well as_ shop 
built equipment. 


DUTHLAN(] 


PRODUCTS 


—WELDED OR RIVETED— 





Write us for infor- 
mation and quote 
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CHATTANOOGA BOILER & TANK CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 









Available immediately, two distributor- 
ships on profitable exclusive basis for 


OPEN STEEL FLOORING 


TUBULAR SCAFFOLDING 
AND HOISTING TOWERS 


Both of these products are nationally known 
and will make profitable companion lines for 
distributor now handling building supplies or 
construction equipment. 


Restricted territory — liberal commissions — 
good repeat possibilities. 


If interested in one or both, write at once, 
giving full details. 


BOX 9422 


Care Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, Md. 




















CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges. 


LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Ornamental and Industrial. 


oxo PERFORATED 


prayer METALS 

Eo a Eo We ce ae stock for 
immediate shipment. 

vA db,4 Send for Our Catalogue. 


Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. I. City, N. Y. 








Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


For Bridges, Buildings and All Industrial Purposes 
Steel Plate and Miscellaneous Iron Work 
Complete Stock Shapes, Plates, Sheets and Bars for 
Immediate Shipment 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
“SAVE WITH STEEL” 


TRUCTURAL f, UILDINGS 
TEEL °T DD and BRIDGES 


Capacity 1000 Tons per Month. 3000 Tons in Stock 


Carolina Steel and Iron Company 
The Largest Steel Fabricators in the Carolinas 
Greenshoro North Carolina 
S. C. Rep., Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 











BELMONT |RON WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 
Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineers . Contractors . Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 
Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 








CRUSHED STONE 


Only highest grades of crushed 
LIMESTONE AND GRANITE 


Meeting all specifications 
CAPACITY—8000 tons daily 


Blue Ridge, Va. Pembroke, Va. Pounding Mill, Va. 
Boxley, Greensville County, Va. 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 
Boxley Building, ROANOKE, VA. 
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Coal Outlook Discussed 
(Continued from page 46) 


Coal Association, the nationwide organi- 
zation of bituminous coal producers, who 
in July pledged support for a “campaign 
among all those interested in the coal in- 
dustry to do whatever is necescessary to 
restore coal markets.” Thus, with the 
Southern operators expected to play ma- 
jor roles, the new year will see greater 
marketing and merchandising activities. 
The campaign to promote the use of 
bituminous coal, begun only a few 
months ago, will be carried on even more 


The low state of 
coal consumption in 
this area during 
1938 was not the 
result of competi- 
tion from other fuels 
and sources of energy to any greater de- 
gree than in the immediately preceding 
years. It has resulted from the inability 
of its normal customers to purchase coal. 

An analysis of the past is necessary as 
a basis for future planning. The question 
before every coal operator in the South- 
east is: “To what market, for what uses, 
and in what volume will my coal move in 
1939?” In the past, coal produced in this 
area has been distributed for the follow- 
ing uses: railroad, metallurgical, electric 
power generation, industrial power and 
processing, domestic uses, and gas mak- 
ing. 

Distribution of coal for most of these 
uses will follow the trend of general busi- 
ness. Therefore, the primary hope of the 
industry lies in general business recovery. 
Following recent studies by the railroads 
of the competition of coal in its various 
markets, needed adjustments have been 
made in transportation charges that will 
help stem the loss of tonnage to pro- 
ducers and carriers. 


New Outlets 
Expected 


Hope and expecta- 
tion for improve- 
ment in the bitu- 
minous coal indus- 
try of the South and 
the nation in 1939, 
rests primarily on the continuation of in- 
dustrial recovery, the fires of which were 
rekindled in the fall of 1938. Full restora- 


Future Rests 
On Business 
Recovery 
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vigorously. 

The states of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia and West Virginia are impor- 
tant sources of bituminous coal. In all, 
these four Southern states are sources of 
184 million tons or about 42 per cent of 
the Nation’s annual production. 

One significant development of 1938, 
which will be watched with interest next 
year, was the increase in the number of 
regional marketing agencies. Appala- 
chain Coals, Inc., the pioneer, Alabama 
Coals, Inc., Fairmont Coals, Inc., Ken- 
tucky Coal Agency, Inc., Middle States 
Fuels, Inc., Smokeless Coal Corporation, 


HERBERT S. SALMON 


President, 
Alabama Coals, Inc. 


Coal for electric power generation has 
been displaced in much of this area by 
the widespread network of hydro-electric 
transmission lines. Hydro-electric de- 
velopment by private interests reached its 
peak and was probably concluded before 
the present depression, and the tremen- 
dous improvement in economy of steam 
electric generating equipment has defi- 
nitely precluded further investment of 
private capital in hydro-electric projects 
where coal is available. Government 
subsidized electricity will make further 
inroads on coal in 1939, not only in the 
distribution area of TVA, but in areas 
serviced by private utilities who will 
make aggressive efforts to replace busi- 
ness lost to TVA. 

Coal will find its greatest improvement 
in new outlets among industries now 
using hydro-electric power but requiring 
steam for processing purposes. The 
economy of steam generation of elec- 
tricity with processing steam as a by- 
product will doubtless lead to invest- 
ments which have been deferred on ac- 
count of the depression. Another trend 
will be noticed with better business—the 


Jesse V. SULLIVAN 


Secretary, West Virginia Coal Association, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


tion is more difficult now for the reason 
that business and industry has been bur- 
dened and oppressed by new federal sta- 
tutes affecting wages, working conditions, 
and even managerial functions that are 
impractical and retard recovery. 

A most hopeful sign on the horizon of 


Southern Illinois Coals, Inc., and Western 
Pennsylvania Coal Corporation, all ap- 
proved by the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission, are the agencies active at 
present. Their continuous, aggressive 
function is to place each grade of coal in 
the market where it belongs and to offer 
it to the consumer whose needs it will 
best serve. 

More research also is expected to be 
on the industry's 1939 calendar. If the 
coal industry is going to survive and 
prosper in years to come it will be only 
through finding new uses and outlets for 
coal. 


rehabilitation of obsolete coal burning 
plants. In the Southeast there are rela- 
tively few large modern coal burning 
plants and much of the industrial coal is 
used in old, inadequate and uneconomical 
equipment. With any increased business 
activity the coal industry in this area must 
be in position to lend assistance to small 
manufacturers in the proper selection of 
fuel burning equipment. It must meet 
the well organized competition of natu- 
ral gas and fuel oil in supplying technical 
information in the design of new plants. 

There is little probability of improve- 
ment in the marketing of coal for the 
manufacture of gas. Gas plants in the 
Tennessee Valley area will find TVA elec- 


‘tricity replacing gas for cooking, water 


heating and even for space heating. 

The Coal Industry will find in 1939 
little opportunity for increasing its 
realization because of aggressive compe- 
tition from fueloil, natural gas, and sub- 
sidized hydro-electricity. With a sta- 
tionary or declining price it will be faced 
with the vital question of cost increases. 
The hope for the ensuing year lies solely 
in renewed general business activity, 
with resulting increased demand for rail- 
road and industrial use, and for domestic 
stoker use. 


recovery is the belief that the American 
people are becoming more appreciative 
that it is an economic injustice to oppress 
the bituminous coal industry with the 
artificial handicaps of governmental and 
political control and permit fuel substi- 
tutes to enter the consuming markets un- 
restricted and uncontrolled by govern- 
mental bungling. 
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DREDGING 


FILLING, LAND RECLAMATION, CANALS, 
RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS—DEEP WATERWAYS AND SHIP CHANNELS 


PORT WORKS 














NEW YORK: 15 Park Row 





We are especially equipped to execute all kinds of dredging, 
reclamation and port works in Southern waters. 
Correspondence invited from corporate and private interests everywhere. 


Contractors to the Federal Government 


ATLANTIC GULF AND PACIFIC CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS: Scanlan Building 





CLAY WORKING 
MACHINERY 


FOR BRICK, TILE AND BLOCK, 
FROM SMALLEST TO LARGEST CAPACITY. 


Write for information 


J. C. STEELE & SONS, 








STATESVILLE, N. C. 


FILTERS 


Water Filters for Municipalities, Textile Finishing 
Establishments, Rayon Manufacturing Plants, Swim- 
ming Pools, Raw Water Ice Plants, Laundries, ete. 


ROBERTS FILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
604 Columbia Avenue Darby, Pennsylvania 
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Filtration and Pumping Equipment 


Fer Water Works and Swimming P. 
Sales and Installation 


BURFORD, HALL AND SMITH 





Atlanta, Georgia 











Water Purification Plants 
Any Type—Any Purpose—Any Capacity 


Dry Chemical Feed Machines 
Swimming Pool Filters 


E. W. BACHARACH & CO. 


Rialto Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








SAND—GRAVEL—BRICK 
FILTER GRAVEL 


Washed Sand and Gravel for Concrete 
Roads and Buildings 
Filter Gravel, all sizes—Building Bricks 


FRIEND & CO., INC. River St., Petersburg, Va. 
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W Sener and Cubert Construction 


W: making concrete pipe on the job with Quinn Forms 

you give more men more work, can use less experienced 

labor and produce uniform concrete pipe of highest quality. 
Recognized standard of all concrete pipe. 


QUIAIN ( 


tk Ol i 


140 Edgewood Avenue, N. E., 


— Quinn Heavy Duty and Medium Duty Pipe Forms 
best for hand or wet process pipe. Give more years 
of service. All diameters—12 to 84 inches. Tongue 
and groove or bell end pipe, any length. 


WRITE for New Book on Concrete Pipe giving 
information and prices, valuable tables on produc- 
tion costs, strength tests, Pipe Forms, Pipe Ma- 
7 chines, etc. Book sent free. 


QUINN | WIRE & IRON WORKS [fz 12 St. Boone. lowa 
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Fertilizers in the South 
in 1939 
(Continued from page 38) 


ville, Tennessee. This Committee, ap- 
pointed as a result of the controversy be- 
tween the Directors of the Authority, has 
heard evidence on both the power and the 
agricultural phases of the Authority's op- 
erations. It is quite evident that the agri- 
cultural demonstration program of the 
TVA has been worth while in showing 
the farmers of the Tennessee Valley how 
to control soil erosion so as to conserve 
their natural resources through better 
farming practices and through the grow- 
ing of soil-conserving cover crops. Testi- 
mony before the Committee did not 
show that the chemical research work of 
the TVA had resulted in the production 
of any hitherto unknown products or any 
essentially new processes. They have ma- 
terially improved electric furnace meth- 
ods for the production of phosphorus. 
They have perfected quantity production 
or calcium metaphosphate, a concentrated 
phosphate of distinct possibilities for di- 
rect application to acid soils, although its 
utilization as an ingredient of mixed fer- 
tilizers or for direct application to neu- 
tral or alkaline soils is as yet unproven 
and is in fact very doubtful. It is signifi- 
cant that the Chief Chemical Engineer of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, in his 
testimony before the Committee, stated 
that he did not believe it was possible for 
the Government to produce nitrates, 
available phosphates, or other fertilizers 
by any process as cheaply as can private 
industry. 

The TVA produced and distributed 
approximately 50,000 tons of concen- 
trated superphosphate this past year. 
Something like 20,000 tons were dis- 
tributed to the farmers of the Tennessee 
Valley in the TVA educational program, 
the farmers paying only transportation 
and handling costs. Over 30,000 tons 
were sold to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and distributed by it in 
lieu of grants in aid under the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act. 
The distribution of superphosphate by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion is the third Governmental activity 
referred to above. Under the Soil Con- 
servation program certain grants in aid 
are paid for conformance to specific prac- 
tices on the farm. The use of available 
phosphoric acid with clover and perma- 
nent pastures and other soil-conserving 
crops entitles the farmer to certain pay- 
ments. In lieu of such payments, the AAA 
offers to furnish concentrated superphos- 
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phate and deduct its cost from the farm- 
er’s earned allotment. Some 68,000 tons 
of concentrated superphosphate were so 
distributed in 1938. The superphosphate 
obtained from the TVA and so distrib- 
uted is “sold” in direct competition with 
that of private industry. 

As the average content of available 
phosphoric acid in superphosphate is 
about 18 per cent, 68,000 tons of 45 per 
cent goods displaces about 170,000 tons 
of the normal superphosphate. 

Private industry is able and willing to 
supply at reasonable prices all the plant 
food needed by agriculture. In the spring 
of 1938, on two weeks’ notice, private 
manufacturers of concentrated super- 
phosphate (often called triple super- 
phosphate) tendered the Government 
over 50,000 tons, binding themselves to 
supply it although the Government did 
not bind itself to buy. This fall, in re- 
sponse to a request for bids on 75,000 
tons, the industry tendered 81,500 tons, 
much of it at prices below those at which 
TVA transfers to AAA were being made. 

There is no need and no justification 
for Government production and distribu- 
tion of fertilizers. The South, both pro- 
ducing and consuming the major quan- 
tity of our plant food carriers, is vitally 
interested in this phase of Government 
competition with private industry. 





The Cotton Textile Outlook 
(Continued from page 31) 


from 1937 was nearly two billion yards. 
While the inventory of cotton goods held 
by the mills was smaller at the end of the 
year than at the beginning it is larger 
than normal, at the same time it will fall 
far short of filling the vacuum created by 
under-production and under-buying of 
cotton goods during 1938. 

There is also uncertainty regarding a 
processing tax on cotton goods. Rumors 
persist that a determined effort will be 
made in Congress to renew this tax. The 
industry is hopeful that the threat can be 
repulsed and there are several factors 
that make it illogical procedure. First is 
that it constitutes a heavy sales tax, 
through hidden, on necessary articles of 
wearing apparel and household use. The 
pyramiding of such a tax at the source of 
manufacture cannot be avoided as cotton 
passes into the different stages of manu- 
facture and into the channels of distribu- 
tion. For example, it was calculated that 
tne former processing tax of 6 cents per 
pound became ultimately a sales tax of 
13 cents on a pair of overalls. Further- 
more, demand for cotton goods is bound 


to be diminished by the higher prices 
that a processing tax would occasion, par- 
ticularly if it is levied coincident with 
the imposition of higher labor costs 
through the operation of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Since the Government 
has loaned about one-half billion dollars 
to cotton farmers on 10,700,000 bales of 
cotton that it is carrying for them and 
naturally looks forward to the time when 
the price of cotton will be high enough 
to enable farmers to repay these loans, 
any discouragement of normal demand 
for manufactures of cotton will be in- 
consistent with Government commit- 
ments. 
Trade Treaty With Great Britain 
The trade treaty with the United King- 
dom, which became effective January 1st 
for an initial period of three years, adds 
further uncertainty to those mills manu- 
facturing finer grades of cotton goods. 
The tariff reduction on grey cloth (not 
bleached or otherwise finished) range 
from 25° to 28°, but these reductions 
apply only on cloth with a foreign value 
of more than 70¢ a pound. The trade 
treaty with the United Kingdom also re- 
duces the tariff on some high count cot- 
ton yarns made in North Carolina and 
will thus subject these domestic yarns to 
greater foreign competition. On the other 
hand, the trade agreement with Canada 
reduced Canadian duties on many im- 
portant products of American cotton 
mills. For example, the duty on cotton 
blankets into Canada was reduced to 5¢ 
a pound plus 20% ad valorem from 25¢ 
a pound plus 30° ad valorem that pre- 
vailed prior to the agreement. These con- 
cessions by Canada have led to hopes that 
sales of American cotton goods to that 
country will approach the substantial vol- 
ume reached in 1929. 





Southern Electric Con- 
sumption Steady 
(Continued from page 44) 
somewhat smaller increase in electricity 

consumption. 

The average annual use per residential 
customer in 1938 rose to 850 kilowatt- 
hours a year from 793 in 1937 and 727 
in 1936. The average revenue per kilo- 
watthour for residence use continued fur- 
ther its decline to 4.20 cents, compared 
with 4.39 cents in 1937. 

The average farm use in areas where 
little or no irrigation is involved rose 
from 1,014 kilowatthours in 1937 to 
1,045 kilowatthours in 1938, and the 
average revenue per kilowatthour dropped 
to 4.5 cents from 4.72 cents in 1937. 
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Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 


Another Recent Cole Installation— 


. A 200,000 
 Galloner! 


This ovaloid tank of 200,- 
000 gallons was built and 
installed by us for the city 
of Port St. Joe, Fla., the 
site of the new $6,800,000 
paper mill. 


Numerous cities and 
towns are being served by 
Cole Tanks _ including 
Charlotte, N. C. (million 
gallon tank) ; Mobile, Ala.; 
Gastonia, N. C. (million 
gallon) ; Spartanburg, S.C. 
(million and a half gallon) ; 
McPherson, Kan.; St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; Danville, 
Ky.; Daytona Beach, Fla.; 
Gainesville, Ga., ete. 









































dye, fuel, oil, creosote, chemicals, etc., as well as other fabricated 
products of steel and alloy. 
WRITE FOR “TANK TALK’’ NO. 28-D. 


@ In addition to Water Tanks and towers, we aiso build tanks for acid, 
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ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 











TANKS 


Made to your specifications of steel, 
stainless steel, stainless clad, monel, nickel, 
nickel clad, copper, aluminum and alloy 
metals. 


PLATE and SHEET FABRICATORS 
From 1/16” to 1” in thickness 


Our 25 years of experience in fabricat- 
ing pressure and non-pressure tanks, smoke 
stacks, smoke breechings, hoppers, bins, 
chutes, storage heaters, instantaneous heat- 
ers, condensers and kindred equipment is 
at your command. 


RICHMOND ENGINEERING COMPANY Inc. 
RICHMOND — VIRGINIA 
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UP STROKE 





Today Myers brings you the 
most modern, the most dependable 
double acting cylinders on the mar- 
ket. There is nothing experimental 
about them. Designed by experts, 
built to precision standards, their 
reputation for dependable and eco- 
nomical service is firmly estab- 
lished in pump circles the country 
over. 








Whether conditions are regular 
or otherwise, Myers Double Acting 
Cylinders satisfactorily solve most 
deep well pumping problems. They 
furnish the plus volume of water 
that lowers pumping costs and 
satisfies the most critical of users. 








If you require more water from 
any source at lower cost than is 
possible to secure by ordinary 
methods write us for circular and 
complete information. 


THE F.E.MYERS & BRO.co. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


PUMPS-WATER SYSTEMS-HAY TOOLS-DOOR HANGERS 
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Southern Pine Industry In 
Sound Statistical Position 
(Continued from page 26) 


November the average price reached 
$25.37, a gain of 12% over October and 
a gain of about 4% over November, 
1937. November was the first month in 
1938 to rise above the previous year. 
The November price was 11% below the 
weighted average of $28.45 recorded for 
the full year of 1937. 

The cost to produce, ship and sell 
Southern pine in 1937, based on returns 
from 69 large mills, amounted to $24.99 
per M. If cost, following application 
of the wage-hour law, is increased by no 
more than 10% (a very conservative 
estimate) this would run the 1937 aver- 
age to $27.50 per M, or probably higher 
because of smaller production in 1938. 
This group of large mills, to break even, 
would have to realize an average price of 
$27.50 and to earn a conservative 10% 
on sales, the average price would have to 
rise to about $30.50. A break-even would 
involve an increase of 8% over the 
November price, and a profitable return 
on the average would involve a 20% 
increase over November. Of course, 
much depends upon what can be done 


by management or mechanical process to 
lower costs. But if cost becomes fixed 
at higher levels and market fails to re- 
spond, mills in the group incurring costs 
in excess of the average cost would be put 
in the untenable position of having to 
sacrifice their production. Thus, close to 
one-half of the total output, total man- 
hours of work, and total payrolls, would 
be demoralized, with serious effects on 
both capital and labor. This possibility 
it is hoped can be averted through better 
understanding and appreciation of pro- 
ducer and consumer relations, and a con- 
sequent disposition by the consumer to 
pay his part of the price of the wage- 
hour law and other social reforms. 

The recent sharp gains in business 
generally and the stimulus this may afford 
consumers to respond to advancing price 
levels, should reflect favorably in the 
lumber industry. 

The Southern pine industry, if it can 
surmount problems imposed by the wage- 
hour law, should find 1939 a year of op- 
portunity and its 1939 record should ex- 
cel that of 1938, provided industry and 
trade generally are able to expand and 
profit from their operations. Beyond this 
no one can predict the future for any 
industry. All must advance or the lag- 
gards will hinder the progress of others. 


So far, with the reservations noted, the 
outlook is bright and the most con- 
servative authorities seem willing to pre- 
dict results of 10 to 20% above 1938. 





The Development of Chemical 
Industries in the South 
(Continued from page 42) 


items. New plants and additions to old 
ones are going up all over the South. 
It is estimated that the pulp and paper 
industry of the South will require 300,- 
000 tons of chlorine, 800,000 tons of salt 
cake with comparable amounts of other 
heavy chemicals. Plants for these are 
tollowing the pulp mills. 

The advantages of the South are being 
advertised as never before by the South- 
eastern Governor's Conference and by 
Chambers of Commerce and other agen- 
cies in the several states, some of which 
are offering tax exemptions and other 
special inducements to new industries. 

A politician has characterized the 
South as America’s “No. 1 economic 
problem”; a South Carolina chemist, who 
has looked into the matter, believes the 
South to be the “No. 1 economic oppor- 
tunity.” Those who have money to invest 
in plants seem to agree with the chemist. 
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Home Office and Plant, 
1270 Niagara Street, 
Buffalo, New York 








UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES APPROVED 


All Sterling gasoline engines, equipped 
with minor specialties, are approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories—making the 
engines available for installation in large . 
buildings, protecting elevator and light- 
ing service, when outside power is in- 
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200 K.W. General Electric Generator, driven by Sterling 


Viking 6-cylinder 425 H.P. 1200 R.P.M. gasoline engine for 


emergency. 


Quick Starting Sterling Engines have been especially 
developed for standby or emergency service. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


Dept. C-7 


Branch Office, 
900 Chrysler Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 
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SLES ST 
SREP E RT 


PERFORATED METALS 


The few perforations illustrated are 
indicative of the wide variety of 
our line—we can perforate al- 
most any size perforation in 
any kind of metal or material 
required. Send us your specifica- 
tions. 

Sixty-seven years of manufacturing 
perforated metals for every con- 
ceivable purpose assure satisfaction. 
For years we have specialized in 
supplying all kinds of screen plates 
to the pulp and paper industry. 


Write for catalogue of Patterns 





TIN, STEEL, COPPER, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, 
BRASS, ZINC, MONEL METAL, STAINLESS 
STEEL. ANY METAL, ANY PURPOSE 
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McLANAHAN 


EQUIPMENT 


CRUSHERS 


Single and double roll and jaw crush- 
ers, hammer mills, super dry pans— 
steel log washers and scrubbers, sand 
drags, revolving and vibrating screens, 
conveyors, 





elevators, dryers, jigs, 


hoists. 





SCREENS 


Complete portable, semi- 


portable and_ stationary 
crushing, screening an 

washing plants for different 
capacities of any materials. 


& S Co : Established 1835 
McLanahan & Stone Corp. isticayssure. 








PERFORATED 
METAL 


of every sort 


for Screening, Grad- 
ing, Ventilating or 
any industrial pur- 
pose. Also Grilles 
of many beautiful 
designs. 

New York Office: 114 Liberty St. 





5631 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 
s 


old alate icela) & King 


PERFORATING 





PERFORATED METALS 
Sereens.... Grilles 


Extensive facilities and long experience make 
Hendrick the logical source for all perforated 
metals . . . screen plate with any shape open- 
ing, round, square, hexagonal, squaround,* 
slotted, corrugated . . . heating and ventilating 
grilles of every description. Hendrick can fur- 
nish them in any desired commercially-rolled 
metal. *Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
44 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring, Mitco 
Shur-Site Treads and Mitco Armorgrids. 






SIXTY YEARS’ experience in 

Metal Perforating is your assurance of 

a satisfactory job. 
Made to your specifications 
and shipped promptly. 
Metal Sample Plate on Request. 

ERDLE PERFORATING COMPANY, 
171 York Street, Rochester, N. Y. 























LINK-BELT 


CHAINS - SPROCKETS 


ANTI-FRICTION PILLOW BLOCKS 
POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 


ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY i 
Atlanta, 1116 Murphy Ave., S. W. 


Baltimore Dallas New Orleans Offices in Principal Cities 











CLEAN 
PRECISE 


CASTINGS 


Iron, Brass, Bronze, Aluminum, Alloys. 


Modernly Equipped Foundries, Machine 
and Pattern Shops. 


Quantity Production and Contract Work a Specialty. 


FOUNDRY & MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
“A Dependable Source of Supply” 
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1938 
(Continued from page 34) 


Southern Finance 


the State of Alabama showed a reduction 
of $2,109,000 in its bonded debt. It is 
encouraging that in 1938 the trend to- 
ward a better control of municipal fi- 
nancing was uninterrupted. 

It is also worthy of comment that many 
of the smaller communities have been 
able to finance needed improvements at 
record low levels of interest rates, which 
should, in turn, be reflected in giving the 
tax payer more service for his tax dollar. 
It is difficult to measure in terms of dol- 
lars the economic benefits which will be 
derived over a long period of years from 
the various health and sanitation projects 
which are being completed by many of 
the small Southern municipalities. One 
of the most important factors hindering 
Scuthern progress has been the lack of 
satisfactory sanitary and water supply sys- 
tems in the smaller communities. 

However, the smaller community must 
be particularly careful to keep its debt 
in line and within the ability of the com- 
munity to meet bond maturities as they 
fall due. Although many communities 
have benefited from the Government's 
policy of giving outright a portion of im- 
provement costs, there are many smaller 


communities which may have taken ad- 
vantage of this to such an extent as may 
prove embarrassing in later years. At the 
present time it is well to exercise greater 
caution in undertaking new projects, es- 
pecially where a community has already 
bonded itself to pay for improvements 
now completed. Naturally, in the smaller 
communities it is particularly important 
that the improvements be of a self-liqui- 
dating nature, or be of such lasting bene- 
fit to the community as to be worthwhile 
over a period of years. All communities 
should avoid “luxury” improvements 
which seem cheap now because of low 
interest rates and outright grants. 

Although it is dangerous to make pre- 
dictions based on the immediate past, it 
would be surprising if the upward trend 
in business and general economic condi- 
tions, which had its beginning about the 
middle of 1938, were suddenly reversed 
in the early months of 1939. Low com- 
modity prices are the single greatest dis- 
turbing factor of importance. The devel- 
opment which would insure a continu- 
ance of business at the present or higher 
levels would be to have the Government 
place its finances on a sounder basis and 
make strenuous efforts at bringing dis- 
bursements within its receipts. 

With these exceptions, and with the 





further unpredictable contingency that 
we will be affected by foreign develop- 
ments in the coming year, certainly we 
enter 1939 with a more hopeful outlook 
for business than was true in the early 
months of 1938. 


The Cottonseed Situation 
—1938 
(Continued from page 30) 


theory that, if such plans benefitted the 
growers, any loss which the industry 
might suffer might be justified from the 
viewpoint of the general welfare. If cot- 
ton farmers can’t prosper, neither can we. 
Five years of controlled production, 
however, have brought the Southern 
farmer little further along the road to 
prosperity than he was at the beginning, 
and the cotton problem is far from being 
settled. To argue that the cotton grower 
is better off than he would have been 
without controlled production is pointless 
since no one can estimate what would 
have happened otherwise. 

Possibly it would be well to spend less 
time and money in restrictive measures, 
and to enlarge our efforts to increase 
yields of cotton per acre and reduce cost 
of production. Practice diversified farm- 
ing by growing our own food and feed. 





industrial a 
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NATURAL GAS 


A fuel whose value has been proven by 


years of use in a most diversitied line of 


plications. 


Natural gas has created the possibility of 
effortless comfort by the facility, and econ- 
omy with which it fits into the home. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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LONG LIFE TO LUMBER! 


To add from § to 20 times the ordinary life and ALLI GAIOR 


service you might expect fr your lumber, use : 
on ae ght expect from your I — TRADE MARK REC.U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


STEEL BELT LACING 


only pressure-preserved woods treated with ZMA 
or Creosote. Eppinger and Russell Co. has, for 61 
years, been treating poles, ties, posts, piling, cross 
arms, cross ties and other timber for the nation’s 
leading industrial firms and utilities. Safeguard 
your lumber against dry rot and termites by em- 
ploying this outstanding wood-treating service. 


PRESSURE-TREATING PLANTS AT: i G0A88 1 
Jacksonville, Fla. 4 


and 
Long Island City, N. Y. 








” The compression grip Made with precision. ~~ * Smooth on both faces. 


EppiNGER AND RuSseELi Ce protects belt ends. Drives straight. Embeds in belt. 


84 Eighth Ave., New York City 











BUSINE ss Is IMPROVI NG For all belts—all - Recher — Pin. , Great strength. 


speeds. Flexible. Separable joint. Long life. 
and plans for new development 


are being made. 





Our purpose is to help business “Never Lets Go" 





Made also in ‘‘Monel Metal’? and 
non-magnetic alloy for special service, 


Correspondence invited 





BALTIMORE COMMERCIAL BANK and in long lengths for wider belts. 
GWYNN CrowTHer, President Sele Manin 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. | 
Scsik: Wictalists Wines’ Sietiain 4690 Lexington Street, Chicago, Hlinois 12 Sizes ins CY 
In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, Standard Boxes. Se 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ‘ 
London, E.C.2 ~ 











QI SS 
! 

While cosmopolitan in its general ap- 
peal, and modern up to this moment 
in its equipment, there is a peculiar 


flavor of The Old South here which 
Southerners are quick to note and 


appreciate, They feel at home and A 
come back to us again and again, 


Rates $3.00 per day and up. Every Dinkley Hotels 


room with bath or shower. 






3000 Rooms in the 
South 


Size means little to service, but twenty- 
five years in pleasing customers in Southern 
hotels, plus size, guarantees your satisfaction 


in these hotels, 
































Centrally located. Cartivc Divkrer, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Operating 

The Ansley, Atl , Ga. The TO OPE ey eye 
th Val The aoe * org A dag Andre Jacks n, Ne ville, Tenn. 

OUw Cyn 0. @ The St. Charles, New Orleans, La, The Savannah, Savannah, Ga. 

BALTIMORE The O. Henry, Greensboro, N. C. The Tutwiler, Birmingham, Ala. 
FOR INDUSTRIAL LOCATION Pumps— Deep-Well Plunger and 
4 Turbine 
INVESTIGATE LURAY, VIRGINIA a ne ee 
Excellent highway, railway, power and water facilities, and one WATER PRESSURE SYSTEMS 





hundred per cent American labor. Local co-operation assured. 


LURAY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE (as A. D. COOK, Inc. 


suney, Ve. = Lawrenceburg, Indiana 
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The Steel Industry 
In 1938 


(Continued from page 12) 


which had long existed at certain basing 
points, together with the establishment 
of numerous new basing points for vari- 
cus products. 

The full ultimate effect of such changes 
in the basing point method of quoting 
prices is not yet apparent, especially with 
respect to competition, distribution of 
business among competitors and the lo- 
cation of plants of steel producers and 
steel consumers. 

During 1938, the steel industry con- 
tinued to spend large sums for modern- 
ization and improvement of its produc- 
tive equipment. The industry allocated 
approximately $165,000,000 for this 
purpose during the year, largely for fin- 
ishing facilities. This made the total of 
such expenditures for the four years from 
1935 through 1938 approximately $840,- 
000,000. As a result it is probably safe to 
say that at the end of 1938 the steel in- 
dustry’s plants were in better condition 
to take care of a large volume of business 
at lower prices for higher quality prod- 
ucts than ever before in the history of the 
industry. 

The steel industry enters 1939 with 
better prospects than those of a year ago 
despite the continued influences of some 
retarding factors, among which lack of 
railroad buying, little activity among the 
utilities, and foreign uncertainties are 
prominent. 


Southern Pulp and Paper 
Industry Review 
(Continued from page 25) 


be completed in 1939 is that of America’s 
first cigarette paper mill at Brevard, 
North Carolina. The Ecusta Paper Cor- 
poration is to be the operating company 


associated with the Champagne Paper 
Co. now producing cigarette paper in 
France where the majority of this product 
has previously been made. 

Rayonier, Inc., have under construction 


at Fernandina, Fla., a bleached sulphite 
pulp mill which will be used for staple 
fibre products. This being one of the 
first real sulphate mills in the South. 
(Continued on page 52) 














For Sale 


40 Acre Tract 
on Florida Keys 


Extending from Atlantic Ocean on the 
East to Bay of Florida on the West, in- 
tersected by Florida Over-seas Highway 


A most desirable location for year- 
round fishing and tourist camp. 


For information call or write 


Model Land Company 


Flagler System 
St. Augustine, Florida 


























ENVELOPES 


Direct from Manufacturer to Consumer 


All Sizes 


O_es ENVELOPE Corp. 


2510 Loch Raven Road, Baltimore, Md. 
Sales Offices, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Ga. 





and Styles 











THE OSCAR T. SMITH & SON CO. 


BANK AND COMMERCIAL STATIONERS 


407-9-11 E. Saratoga Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHARACTER 
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